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1879 
The promise of the past 
‘is an even better future 
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Before horses gave way to horse- 
power, Standard’s wagons of the’80’s 
brought only kerosene, harness oil 
and axle grease to Western farms. 
Now our insecticides, weed-killers, 
fertilizers help increase crop yields 
and add to your food supply. 


From the West’s first successful oil 
wells of 1879, Standard’s drilling 
operations have stretched all over 
the world—even in ocean depths 
4 miles off shore—to get the oil which 
you and our friends in other free 
nations need more and more. 


First steel tanker in the Pacific, 
Standard’s SS George Loomis back in 
1888 began helping us put oil where 
you need it. Today 26 tankers, 3,748 
miles of pipe line, thousands of tank 
trucks serve your oil needs wherever 
you are in the West, Alaska, Hawaii. 


Gasoline was a waste product ;, 
Standard’s first refinery of 1879, hy 
it’s king today. We’ve developed 
fuels that made better engines pos. 
sible, used research tools like the 
chassis dynamometer (below) to 
bring you today’s top gasolines, 





World’s first gas station was opened 
by Standard in 1907 at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. Since then, we’ve pioneered 
the car care you enjoy now—wind- 
shield cleaning, tire, battery, lubrica- 
tion service, even ‘‘Chevron-matic” 
credit cards to save you time. 
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first oil industry 8-hour day was intro- 
duced by Standard in 1917. This was 
a major step in our employee rela- 
tions programs which include health, 
pension, insurance benefits and a 
stock purchase plan—95% of eligi- 
bleemployees own Company stock. 


Making housework easier, Standard 
made detergents available for “‘soap- 
less soaps” in 1946. Later we pro- 
duced the basic ingredients for 
wrinkle-proof clothing for men and 
women, adding again to the more 


than1100 products we make from oil. 
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On Lindbergh’s trans-Atlantic flight in 
1927, we fueled ‘“The Spirit of St. 
Louis.”’ Now, safer airliners, faster 
military planes mark aviation prog- 
ress which Standard’s research has 
served. Now we’re making fuels for 
tomorrow’s jets and rockets. 











We pioneered peace-time use of atomic 
energy. In 1950, using radioactive 
piston rings, Standard measured en- 
gine wear as it occurs, used this re- 
search to develop better motor oils, 
including a new oil so superior it can 
boost gas mileage up to 15%. 
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New power for transportation and in- 
dustry was born in 1935 when 
Standard’s first compounded diesel 
lubricating oil made high-speed die- 
sel engines a practical reality. Now 
our scientists are working on lubri- 
cants for the first atomic submarine. 


as You wear a suit woven 
i’ from oil, drive on tires 

born in a refinery, whisk 
over asphalt super-highways, 
read about kerosene-powered 
planes that crack the sound bar- 
rier. And you live in a West far 
beyond the dreams of those 
1879’ers who formed the Com- 
pany from which Standard grew. 


What lies ahead? If the past is 
any clue, oil will be saving you 
more work and money, improving 
your transportation and putting 
more luxury in your living. And 
Standard will continue to play a 
big part in this progress as we 
follow our 75-year tradition of 
planning ahead to serve you and 
the nation better. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
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This list of names and addresses is 
revised and republished in the Journal 
periodically; it will appear again in the 


September edition. Corrections are re- 
quested. Readers are advised to use this 
page as a handy authoritative reference. 
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Dr. Lionel DeSilva, Executive Secretary 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
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California Association of School Administrator; 
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Schools 
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School ; 
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“THIS WE BELIEVE ABOUT EDUCATION?” Arthur F. Corey 
A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATIONAL POLICY JWM 
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CALENDAR of noteworthy 


events for the summer 


May 6-8—Northeast Regional Con- 
ference; department of elementary 
school principals, NEA, Boston. 

May 7—CTA Classroom Teachers 
Department; executive board meeting, 
Chico. 

May 7—CTA Southern Section; board 
of directors meeting, Los Angeles. 

May 7—CTA Central Coast Section; 
council meeting and president’s council, 
Salinas. 

May 7-8—California Elementary 
School Adminstrators Association; cen- 
tral review board, meeting of coopera- 
tive research project, San Francisco. 

May 7-8—California Association of 
Secondary School Administrators; rep- 
resentive council, Bakersfield. 

May 8—CTA Central Section; Kern 
division; council meeting, Bakersfield. 

May 8—TEPS Commission; recruit- 
ment conference, Long Beach. 

May 8—CTA Northern Section; coun- 
cil meeting, Chico. 

May 8—California Scholarship Fed- 
eration; northern regional convention, 
Sacramento. 

May 8—CTA Central Coast Section; 
council meeting, Salinas. 

May 8—Northern California Guid- 
ance Association; spring conference, 
Vallejo. 

May 14—CTA Central Section; of- 
ficers and committee chairmen meet- 
ing, Fresno. 

May 15—TEPS Commission; recruit- 
ment conference, Sacramento. 

May 15—CTA Classroom Depart- 
ment; executive board meeting, Fresno. 

May 15—CTA Central Section; coun- 
cil meeting, Fresno. 

May 15—CTA Southern Section; 
council meeting, Los Angeles. 

May 15—CTA Classroom Teacher 
Department; central section meeting, 
Fresno. 

May 15—California Scholarship Fed- 
eration; central regional convention, 
Campbell. 

May 22—CTA Central Section; third 
annual local officers training confer- 
ence, Fresno. 

May 22—CTA Southern Section; 
new presidents meeting, Los Angeles. 
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May 22—CTA state committee meet- 
ing; Moral and Spiritual Values, Fresno. 

May 24-26 — National Convention, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Atlantic City. 

May 25—California commission on 
public schools administration, Los An- 
geles. 

May 26—C.A.S.A.; board of govern- 
ors meeting, Los Angeles. 

May 26—C.A.S.A.; section chairmen 
meeting, Los Angeles. 

May 27—C.A.S.A.; administrative 
policies commission, Los Angeles. 

May 29—CTA Northern Section; 
local presidents meeting, Marysville. 

May 29—CTA Southern Section; lo- 
cal presidents conference, Los Angeles. 

May 29—CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors meeting, San Francisco. 

May 31—TEPS Commission meet- 
ing, San Francisco. 

June 12—CTA Section Secretaries’ 
meeting, San Francisco. 

June 21-24—National Association of 
Student Councils; conference, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

June 21-25—California Agricultural 
Teachers Association conference, San 
Luis Obispo. 


June 22-26—National TEPs Com. 
mission conference, Albany, New York 

June 27-July 2—NEA Convent, 
New York City. 

July 5-16—Annual Conference, NEA 
Department of Classroom Teacher 
Newark, Del. 

July 6-)—National Home Economics 
Association; 45th annual meeting, San 
Francisco. 

July 8-10—National Council on Fam. 
ily Relations; annual meeting, Oakland 

July 12-14—California School Em. 
ployees’ Association; annual conference, 
Sacramento. 

July 23-25—National Association of 
Educational Secretaries, NEA; annual 
convention, Eugene, Oregon. 

August 11-14—Delta Kappa Gamma: 
national convention, Boston. 

August 16-18—NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; northeastern and 
southwestern advisory council meeting, 
Salt Lake City. 

August 19-26—Sixth Annual Insti. 
tute for Teachers and Professors of 
Mathematics; Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

August 19-20—National Council of 
Geography Teachers; 40th annual meet- 
ing, San Francisco. 

August 23-25— NEA Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics; 14th summer 
meeting, Seattle. 

August 27—CTA Section Officers’ 
meeting, San Francisco. 

August 28—CTA State Board of Di- 
rectors meeting, San Francisco. 


tion, 


CTA MEMBERSHIP 
as of March 31, 1954 


Section NEA 
sn hie ear 9,029 
PG 33) Dds es 3,725 
Central Coast ae: 654 
PURER COGROE ooo coocclcce cel eccentene 556 
Northern..............:......... 3,125 
Southern 21,726 
Placement Service aes 


California 38.815* 


Total 
18,052 
7,436 
1,899 
1,054 
5,900 
32,756 
410 


—— 


67,507 


Regular Student Life 
17,316 702 34 
7,108 309 19 
1,836 58 5 
965 83 6 
5,753 130 17 
31,795 928 33 
410 2% 


65,183 2,210 114 


*It was reported at State Council that the Apr. 6 figure was 40,308. 
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NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 
Ranking of States as of April 5, 1954 


Total 
Achieved 
West Virginia... 477 
New Mexico.. ‘ 472 
Pennsylvania. 295 
eee 276 
Kansas................. 266 
Louisiana.._...... 220 
RS sat to 220 
CALIFORNIA 199 


State 


STR ON 


Goal Needed to 
for 1954 Achieve Goal 
364 Achieved 
114 Achieved 

964 669 
664 388 
340 14 
118 Achieved 
506 286 
838 639 
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ia “This We Beheve About 
hier EDUCATION” 


tion of CTA Eexecutive Secretary 

annual 

ee WE teachers are human beings and as such often fall into those errors to 
which human nature and human frailty seem to predispose us. Not 

nent of the least of these tendencies is to magnify our differences of opinion and to 

m and ignore or minimize our areas of agreement. A good example of this ten- 

reeting, dency has been our attitude toward Business or, as we sometimes say, “Big 

Business.” 
| Insti. A publication recently came to my desk which is indeed heartening. 


sors of “This We Believe About Education” is a publication of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and is the product of the joint activity of its Educa- 
tional Advisory Committee and its Educational Advisory Council. This 
statement is direct and frank, and in spite of minor points on which we 
might quibble, deserves our sincere appreciation and thanks. 


nstitute 


cil of 
1 meet- 


wd id Short quotations sometimes do violence to the total spirit and meaning of 
ammer a published statement but in this case I feel confident that the following 

quotes are truly indicative of the constructive and helpful nature of this 
Officers’ publication. 


“There is a great need in the confused world of today for better morals, more 
self-discipline, and a sounder sense of values. Possibly the greatest contribution 
Education can make toward meeting that need is to give all who pass through its 
doors a deeper awareness of what we owe to the great artists and scientists, the 
teachers, thinkers, inventors, the explorers and statesmen, the poets and patriots of 
the past.” 


| of Di- 


“It is the responsibility of Education to support, and frequently to lead, the 
necessary and continuing fight to preserve freedom of expression and freedom of 
inquiry. Even tolerance of intolerance must be safeguarded, so long as that 
intolerance does not attempt to destroy our American heritage of freedom. All 
educators should oppose any attempt by either government or public opinion to 
repress expression of honest views or to curtail scientific studies and researches. 
An educator must stand ready to fight for his right to pursue knowledge in the true 
scientific spirit. Because Education has a centuries-old familiarity with the struggle 
to achieve and maintain freedom for the human mind, the American people right- 
fully look to educators for leadership in that continuous battle.” 


“Tron-clad insistence on complete objectivity would certainly drive thinkers and 
learners from the world of Education. Clearly, considerable latitude must be 
allowed before a teacher can justifiably be accused of indoctrination, and all of the 
circumstances should be known and carefully weighed.” 


otal 
8,052 
7,436 
1,899 
1,054 
5,900 
2,756 

410 


17,507 


“In addition to an honest job of teaching, educators, more than any other group 
except the clergy, are expected to set a good example for the younger generation 
and the community as a whole. Teaching is not ‘just one of the professions.’ It is 
one of the oldest and most highly and universally honored. Respect for educators 
is as continuous as civilization itself.” 

Educators have been free to question the attitude of business. We should 
certainly now be eager to recognize this positive contribution of a repre- 
sentative business group. Copies of this brochure 


may be obtained from the National Association of GSFC 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street, New York 20. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIE 


Major Issues Before Teachers Inn 


| STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


REATION of an Educational Policies Commission and endorsement of q 
statement of policy of the new Moral and Spiritual Values Committee were 
the important mileposts passed by the State Council of Education at its semj. 


annual meeting at Asilomar April 9-10. 
Hungry delegates line up for cheese soujflé 


at Asilomar dining hall. 


CTA Ethics Commission pauses in its consideration of important cases. Shown are 
members William Burkhard, Ruby Ferguson, Lillian Hagopian, Secretary Harry Fosdick, 
Chairman Mariam Spreng. Members Edwin Kratt, Charles Blodgett, John Low Hutchin- 
son, and Stenographer Alison Wells. 


~ 


Diego, who retired from the Board of Directors in December. 


6 





“Our most significant organizational 
move since we consolidated the fou 
Sections” was the way Executive Sec. 
retary Arthur Corey described the 
Board’s action in setting up the 14 
member Policies Commission. By add. 
ing Rule 18 to California Teachers 
Association Standing Rules, the Board 
established the staggered appointive 
terms of the members “to represent the 
best thinking of all levels of the profes. 
sion.” 


Will Write Statements 


The Commission “shall consider what 
pupils should study and _ how they 
should be taught in the public schools 
of California. It shall formulate and 
recommend policy statements for action 
by the Association. The Commission's 
work shall be so conducted and its re- 
ports so considered by the Association 
that, when adopted, its policy state- 
ments may be regarded by the public 
and by educational authorities as repre- 
senting the considered opinion of the 
teaching profession of California.” 


Appointments to Be Made 


Personnel—“to be the most coveted 
appointments in CTA”—will be a 
nounced by the Board of Directors this 
summer. The Commission will include 
a primary teacher, a junior college 
teacher, a superintendent, two represet- 
tatives of higher education one of whom 
shall be from a teacher education inst 
tution, a supervisor, a representative d 
the State Department of Education, @ 
curriculum expert or director, an ele- 
mentary principal, and a high schodl 
principal or someone in charge of a 
secondary program which includes jt 
nior and senior high. CTA Executive 
Secretary will serve as ex-officio mem 
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ORAL VALUES ARE LAUNCHED 


Responstbilities for Profession at Asilomar Conference of Governing Body 


ber and secretary. Policies proposed 
by the Commission will be prepared by 
the secretary for submission to the 
State Council of Education before pub- 
lication. 


Religion Is Recognized 

The four-month-old Moral and Spir- 
itual Values Committee, with Marjorie 
Vaught, Pismo Beach, as chairman, pre- 
sented a terse statement of policy which 
was adopted by the Council. Its func- 
tion will be: 

_1, Help teachers to develop in pupils 
a greater recognition of God and reli- 
gion as factors in our culture and a desire 
to participate in the religious life of 
their communities. 

2. Help teachers find, explore, and 
use methods of teaching which will im- 
plant and nourish in youth the moral 
virtues and spiritual values sanctioned 
in our democratic society. 

The committee proposes a two-fold 
immediate task: to survey curriculum 
materials now in use and to study proc- 
esses by which materials may be de- 
veloped. 


Now 289 Members 


The 289-member Council met Friday 
morning at the famous Pacific Beach 
conference grounds, opened with greet- 
ings from Roy Simpson, superintendent 
of public instruction; Mrs. P. D. Bevil, 
president of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; and Carl Munck, 
president of the California School 
Boards Association. President Robert 
Gillingham delivered his annual mes- 
sage, which is reproduced elsewhere in 
the Journal. 

The nine committees and three com- 
missions of CTA, which include mem- 
bership of the entire Council, met the 
rest of Friday, concluding with a legis- 
lative committee session in the evening. 
Meanwhile, the council of California 
Student Teachers Association met indi- 
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pendently in general session and com- 
mittee meetings. 


Before the general session recon- 
vened Saturday morning, delegates met 
in Section groups for discussion of or- 
ganizational problems. 


Chairmen Report Progress 


Reports of CTA committee chairmen 
were followed by Council action in 
adopting recommendations. They were 
briefly summarized to include: 


NEA RELATIONS: Ole Lilleland 
and Dave Conley, NEA Directors, spoke 
of the major professional contributions 
made by the national organization. 
They urged continued emphasis on 
NEA membership and decried the slow 
response to the drive for life member- 
ships. During the conference 36 life 
members were signed up, bringing Cali- 
fornia’s total to 235. The NEA Rela- 
tions Commission reaffirmed its 1953 
position recommending increased NEA 
dues ($1) for capital outlay on the 
Washington building fund. Both direc- 
tors urged attendance at the NEA Con- 
vention to be held in New York June 
27 to July 2. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS: Myr- 
tle Gustafson, chairman of the TEPS 
Commission, outlined the relationships 
of the CTA Committee and the Com- 
mission, enumerated the advances made 
this year. She described Foundation 
plans in San Francisco to answer the 
problems of recruitment and cited ex- 
perimental teacher apprenticeship pro- 
grams now being tested in three Cali- 
fornia colleges. A research project on 
practices and policies of school business 
managers was referred to CASA and 
CBEA. The Council approved a rec- 
ommendation that the State Board of 
Education be requested to appoint a 
TEPS representative to the State Cre- 
dentials Commission. 


ETHICS: Miriam Spreng, chairman 
of the CTA Ethics Commission, re- 
ported major cases investigated re- 
cently, on which full reports are now 
being published. One, involving charges 
of violation of state building aid rules, 
called for a cooperative study with 
ethics representatives of California 
Association of School Administrators. 
Another concerned revocation of cre- 
dential on a morals charge. A series of 
Commission statements of policy have 
been published in the Journal, leading 
to progress in definition of professional 
attitudes. 


YOUTH ACTIVITIES AND WEL- 
FARE: Ruby Cruickshank, chairman of 
the newly organized committee, re- 
ported a statement of purpose, which 
the Council adopted. 
Its functions will be: 


1. To identify con- 
tributions of teach- 
ers to improve youth 
activities and wel- 


GOP» 
Mi pie 
Beez IZ 


2. To encourage 
“de participation of 
Ruby Cruickshank teachers in out-of- 
school activities of youth “but protect- 
ing their efficiency as teachers.” 


3. To analyze pattern projects which 
local associations may adopt. 


4. To interpret to the public what 
teachers are doing for youth. 


For a survey of what teachers are 
now doing in these areas, the Com- 
mittee proposes to develop a program 
of youth service for recommendation 
to Section and local association com- 
mittees. The presentation emphasized 
that teachers would be asked to serve 
as professional consultants and that 
they should not be expected to assume 
a disproportionate share of responsi- 
bility and effort in youth welfare work. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 

pe 5 Chairman Jane Jen- 
sen announced that 
this committee had 
prepared a second 
handbook, devel- 
oped to assist and 
guide California 
teachers who seek 
exchange experience 
abroad. 


TENURE: Chair- 
man Jennie Sessions recommended that 
the recently revised tenure handbook, 
completed this spring by CTA staff, be 
distributed to school boards and admin- 
istrators through lo- 

cal associations. The 

Council and Board 

approved the action 

to encourage wider 

understanding and 

appreciation of the 

values of tenure for 

teachers. She also 

reported discussions 

of CSBA proposals Jennie Sessions 
for legislation which might be harmful 
to tenure. The Committee adopted a 
resolution of appreciation for the 20- 
year leadership of Genevra Davis of 
Los Angeles, former chairman of the 
tenure committee. 


Jane Jensen 


Federal Bills Described 


RETIREMENT: Federal legislation 
concerned J. Allen Hodges, chairman 
of the retirement committee, in recom- 
mendations approved by the legislative 
committee and the Council. He asked 
endorsement of HR 7199, which will 
make possible integration of public re- 
tirement systems with Social Security 
“without constituting approval of OASI 
for California teachers..” He also re- 
counted action on the Mason Bill, now 
represented in modified form in Sec. 
36 of HR 8300, the House tax revenue 
bill. This measure will provide relief 
from federal taxation of teachers’ re- 
tirement incomes. 


FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION: This committee, according to 
Chairman Paul Ehret, has appointed 
subcommittees (1) to study growth 
formula, (2) to study transfer of accu- 
mulated sick leave, (3) to study defini- 
tions of adult ADA, and (4) to study 
tax ceilings. 


Legislation Is Light 


LEGISLATIVE: Edwin Dann, legis- 
lative chairman and former CTA presi- 
dent, reported his committee opposed 


Student Ivan Reece of Whittier College 
becomes new president of CST A, receiving 
the gavel from outgoing president Claire 
Podger. 


SCA 32 and supported SCA 3 ($100,- 
000,000 school building aid) on the 
November ballot. The Council ap- 
proved this stand, as well as reeommen- 
dations of the retirement committee. A 
proposed amendment to Education 
Code Sec. 13231 to permit central 
attendance accounting systems in 7th 
and 8th grade departmentalized schools 
also received approval. 


SALARY SCHEDULES AND 
TRENDS: Chairman L. Donald Davis 
proposed that CTA Research studies 
be conducted on state apportionment 
of teachers’ salaries, district budget 
policies, and district income policy to 
reduce reserve requirements. 


Student Teachers Elect 


CSTA: California Student Teachers 
Association held an independent con- 
ference attended by about 100 mem- 
bers from 82 college units. Its advisor, 
Charles Hamilton, reported growth of 
service to teacher education institutions, 
as well as improved professional con- 
sciousness of the future teachers. He 
spoke of numerous sectional conferences 
in which college staff personnel is now 
participating. President Claire Podger 
introduced new CSTA officers, who 
were installed Saturday. They include 
Ivan Reece, Whittier College, presi- 
dent; William Bryant, San Jose State 
College, vice-president; Betsy Arakaki, 
Pasadena College, secretary; and Jack 
Carter, San Diego State College, dele- 
gate at large. 


John Palmer Named 


Having reached an NEA membership 
of 40,308 on April 6, California became 





eligible to a third director on the Boar} 
of the National Education Association 
The Council amended Sec. 14 of 4, 
ticle V of the CTA By-laws, which 
provided that the Board of Directo, 
could name from its membership th. 
third director without reference to 
geographical representation, Subse. 
quently, the Board named John Palme, 
representing the Northern Section and 
superintendent of schools in Marysville 

Mrs. Mary Jo Tregilgas of Compton 
a nominee of the Southern Section, te 
elected NEA Director to succeed 0), 
Lilleland of Pasadena next July 1. My, 
Tregilgas has been active in local x. 
sociation work and is currently chair 
man of the Section public relations 
committee. 


Mary Stewart on Board 


Mary Stewart of San Luis Obispy 
representing the Central Coast Section, 
was elected to the 
Board of Directoy, 
succeeding Nelson 
Sewell. Miss Stew. 
art has been lon 
active in CTA, hay. 
ing served as Section 
president. Mr. &. 
well was given : 
Council tribute for 
Mary Stewart = his Jong service o 
on the Board. 

Jack Rees of Hayward, Bay Section; 
and Mary Catherine Smith of Sa 
Diego, Southern Section, were reelected 
to the Board. Vera Hawkins of Sa 
Diego, who resigned from the Boar 
at the time of her retirement last De 
cember, was presented an_ honorary 
CTA Life Membership award. 


Gillingham Reelected 


Dr. Robert C. Gillingham of Comp 
ton, after serving as president in th 
unexpired term of Rex Turner sinc 
December, was elected by the Boarl 
to the top position for the 19545 
term. Jack Rees was reelected vic 
president and Arthur Corey was It 
named treasurer. 

When Dr. Roy Simpson offered bis 
greetings at the opening of the conlet 
ence, the Council went on record # 
endorsing his candidacy this year fw 
reelection as superintendent of publi 
instruction. 

Final session Saturday afterno 
closed with a memorial to Alma Thomp 
son, William G. Paden, and Vaught 
MacCaughey. 


Photography and reporting by Wilson McKeas 
sketches by Charles Hansen. 
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The CTA — Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


Dr. Robert C. Gillingham, teacher at Compton junior college and presi- 
dent of California Teachers Association, made the following address at the 
annual meeting of the State Council of Education at Asilomar on April 9. 
The CTA Board of Directors reelected Dr. Gillingham to the presidency 
for the 1954-55 term. 


N presenting the report of the Presi- 

dent, I first call your attention to the 
annual report of Association activities 
for the year 1953, which is now in your 
hands. I strongly recommend a careful 
reading of this document, which gives 
you a full picture of the constructive 
program carried on under the capable 
leadership of our Immediate Past Presi- 
dent, Rex Turner, and summarized for 
you in interesting fashion by our State 
Executive Secretary and his staff. 

Rather than to comment in detail on 
the report, I direct your attention to 
several contrasts in the organization and 
program of the California Teachers 
Association—past and present—plus a 
short look at tomorrow. While the 
earlier ancestry of our Association dates 
back in history to the time of the Civil 
War, its present form came into being 
alittle less than fifty years ago. When 
the CTA was formally incorporated in 
1907 after more than two years of 
strenuous effort, the records show that 
there were slightly over 4000 members 
who paid dues of one dollar a year, 
thereby providing an annual budget of 
$4000. In fact for more than a decade, 
the total budget of the re-organized 
body averaged less than $10,000 an- 
nually, 


We Reach 70,000 


In 1954, the indications are, when 
the reports are all in, that we shall have 
a membership of more than 70,000, 
maintaining our position as the largest 
state educational association in the 
United States. Financially, we now 
operate on a budget in excess of a half 
million dollars, and while we could 
always use more, the report shows that 
we have lived within our income. Forty- 
seven years ago, the entire Association 
staff consisted of one part-time em- 
ployee, the Executive Secretary, located 
a single rented room, with no clerical 
elp, not even a typewriter. Four iso- 
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lated regional associations comprised 
the nucleus of a very loose state organi- 
zation, meeting only once or twice each 
year. The North Coast and the Central 
Coast Sections were not in existence, 
and there were only twelve local 
teacher clubs in the entire State. The 
professional program was confined to 
the annual meeting of the newly organ- 
ized State Council of Education, then 
numbering less than fifty members, and 
to the publication of the Association 
Journal, then known as the Sierra Edu- 
cational News. There was no legislative 
program, no constitutional guarantee of 
school support, no placement or other 
special services, no minimum salary, no 
tenure, and no provision for retirement. 


We Have Staff of 50 


Today we can point with some pride 
to a capable full-time staff of more 
than fifty people, housed in a fine 
seven-story building which will be com- 
pletely paid for within a short time, and 
from which we are now able to provide 
a’ great variety of services of direct 
benefit to educational groups and to 
the individual teacher. A similar con- 


trast may be noted in the modern de- 
velopment of our six Sections, which 
supplement the state organization. At 
its meeting last Thursday evening, your 
Board of Directors approved 16 new 
charters, bringing our local CTA chap- 
ters to a total of 398. 

In our current professional activities, 
we definitely have come of age. It is a 
sign of real accomplishment when we 
are able to say that the California 
Teachers Association is now generally 
recognized as the acknowledged spokes- 
man both for the public schools and 
for the teachers of this State. Our spon- 
sorship of nearly one hundred items of 
basic school legislation alone has more 
than justified our existence, and the 
modest dues that we pay. 

The work of our cosamittees and 
commissions shows increased effective- 
ness in furthering the cause of public 
education and of the profession itself. 
The annual report shows that our field 
service sponsored or participated in 
more than 400 field conferences and 
other meetings throughout the State in 
1953. We take this opportunity to 
commend all of our headquarters staff, 
who again have rendered outstanding 
service. 

In this connection, I should inform 
you that during the past year, a certain 
Executive Secretary, one Arthur Fisher 
Corey, was in attendance at no less than 
141 conterences, conventions, and com- 
mittee meetings; made 72 speeches, in- 
volving more than 125,000 miles of 
travel plus staying over 100 nights 
away from home; and still had time to 
actively direct the operations of our 
Headquarters Office. What a man— 
and his wife still speaks to him! 


Special Services Expand 

With reference to our special serv- 
ices, we now enroll more than 34,000 
in the Blue Cross health plan, and over 
15,000 members carry our CTA auto- 





mobile insurance. The estimated sav- 
ings to teachers through these two serv- 
ices alone now totals more than half 
a million dollars annually. The success 
of our legal staff in the Tarantino case 
has received national publicity, and has 
set a precedent in protecting the rights 
of all teachers. A similar fine record 
has been made in the further improve- 
ment of the CTA Journal, in the prepa- 
ration and distribution of other profes- 
sional publications, and in research. 

Now, all of this sounds very impres- 
sive—rather boastful, in short. Let’s 
take a closer look at ourselves, profes- 
sionally speaking. We have come a long 
way in fifty years, but we still have 
some unfinished business both today 
and tomorrow. 


All-Inclusive Membership 


Yes, we have 70,000 members, but 
there are more than 20,000 certificated 
personnel currently teaching or admin- 
istering to our public schools who do not 
belong to our organization, not to men- 
tion the fact that only a minority belong 
to the NEA. Bluntly, while we have 
done a fine job of securing membership 
among our elementary teachers, we are 
still weak in selling our program to 
senior high school and junior college 
personnel, particularly in our larger 


cities. Furthermore, in the 37 colleges 
and universities in California accredited 
for the training of teachers there are 
almost 6000 faculty members, of whom 
we enroll less than 300 in the CTA. 


I look forward to the day in the 
teaching profession when we shall have 
universal acceptance of the one all- 
inclusive membership—one lump sum 
amount of membership dues—one 
membership card. 

We also note that the California 
Student Teachers Association is making 
progress, with 2727 members in 32 
chapters last year, but has enrolled less 
than one-third of its potential member- 
ship. There should be a junior or 
auxiliary unit of the CSTA in every 
senior high school and junior college 
of this State. 


As to other aspects of the profes- 
sional family itself, we have plenty of 
unfinished business. In the everyday 
functioning of our staff, we find an in- 
creasing need for expanded facilities. 
We could double the present field serv- 
ice and still not meet the growing de- 
mand. The same situation is quite evi- 
dent in the related activities of the Sec- 
tions, each of which has its peculiar 
problems. I must also point out that 


10 


along with this growth, however, serious 
differences of opinion have arisen as to 
the optimum program which should be 
carried on by the Sections as contrasted 
with activities administered by the 
over-all state organization. 


We also must give thought to the 
establishment of closer cooperation with 
our affiliates, and with other state-wide 
bodies interested in the job of educa- 
tion. At the local or district level, we 
have 398 CTA chapters, but there are 
almost 200 other local clubs who do 
not yet enjoy this closer contact with 
our state association. Above all, and 
probably even more important, we 
must place greater emphasis on ways 
and means of securing an increased 
participation by the individual member 
in the activities of the California Teach- 
ers Association. 


Challenges Lie Ahead 


Finally, there are still other matters 
we must face up to—both today and 
tomorrow. Our public relations pro- 
gram, on the platform, in the press, and 
over radio and television, certainly is 
far from attaining the genuine stature 
and accompanying respect it should 
have on the part of the general public. 
The existing tenure law is under increas- 
ing attack, and with some justification 
here and there; making it imperative 
that we establish, within the profession 
itself, some prompt and effective means 
of disciplining the less than one per 
cent of us who are jeopardizing the 
status of the other 99 plus per cent. 
And without elaborating on them, you 
are all aware of the continuing issues 
relative to teacher recruitment, teacher 
education and certification, salaries, 
professional growth in service, and re- 
tirement. 


After all this recital it might appear, 
therefore, that I am somewhat pessi- 
mistic about the dear old CTA. Far 
from it! I submit that we must look 
upon our current problems as the grow- 
ing pains of a very healthy and dynamic 
professional organization. I have cited 
a number of them not to discourage 
you, but to challenge you; not to grope 
blindly in a fog of emotionalism, but to 
get a clear vision of the tremendous 
developments that lie ahead. 

You will recall at the December 
meeting of this body that our Executive 
Secretary told a story of pre-Civil War 
days about an elderly Negro slave, a 
fugitive on his way to Canada, who 
stopped in Pennsylvania long enough 
to plant some trees, knowing full well 


that he would never be there ty See 
and enjoy them when they reached 
maturity. Ladies and gentlemen of the 
Council, we need that type of unselfish 
forward-looking vision in our Associg. 
tion today. Even though we may not 
be able to solve all of our problems jy 
our professional lifetime, I invite you 
to help plant some more trees, to th 
end that when another fifty years have 
come and gone, there will still he, 
California Teachers Association, unified, 
efficient, and a powerful force in the 
educational affairs of this State, 


NEW BOARD MEMBER 





MARY STEWART of San Luis Obispo, 
representing the Central Coast Section, wa 
elected by the Council to membership 
the CTA Board of Directors. 


NEA BUILDING FUND 
REACHES FIRST MILLION 

Over a million dollars in cash, pledges 
and life membership dues have bee 
contributed to the NEA Building Fund 
This represents the first million in’ 
drive for five million dollars needed t 
build the new NEA Center in Was 
ington. 

“The first hardest mile—the first mil 
lion—marks the determination of th 
teachers of America to build in Wat 
ington a symbol of free public edu 
tion’s importance to our democrati 
system. I am sure that the same & 
thusiasm and effort will bring in 
rest of the funds needed to finish th 
project in 1957,” said William G. Cat 
NEA executive secretary. 
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tO See accredited California institution indi- 
Teached QUESTION AND ANSWER cating that he has entered upon a pro- 
n of the _ gram leading to a degree and/or regu- 
nselfish lar credential. Pursuant to such a pro- 
Associa. . 8 | C d ‘ l D b d gram he must have completed six units 

Nay not Provisiona re entia €Sscfri ec of college work. 
lems in For second and subsequent renewals 
‘ite yoy the applicant must have completed 
» tO the twelve units of college work during the 

Is have ONCERNED with possible reduced _ for the first application, but is not neces- _ two-year period. 
a C standards for — the a ~ we a The Credentials Commission may 
| =a Commission on Teacher ucation an na lition to the above documents specify other provisions in those par- 
€ | professional Standards, at its regular the applicant for a provisional general ticular renewal cases where an appli- 





meeting in San Francisco March 19, 
requested its secretary, Charles Hamil- 
ton, to outline major provisions of the 
new Provisional Credential. 


Mr. Hamilton, in writing the ques- 
tims and answers appearing below, 
pointed out that his information is 
hased on proposals recently made to 
the State Board of Education, which 
is expected to adopt regulations con- 
ceming the provisional credential at its 
May meeting. 


Ques. What credentials will be issued 
on a provisional basis? 


Ans. Any credential described below 
may be issued as a provisional creden- 
tial when in the judgment of the State 
Department of Education’s Commis- 
sion on Credentials a qualified regularly 
certificated person is not available for 
a position: 

FOR FULL TIME SERVICE: (1) 
General elementary, (2) General sec- 
ondary, (3) Special secondary credential 
for teaching the mentally retarded, (4) 
Special secondary credential in correc- 


elementary must have completed 60 
units of college work. The provisional 
general secondary requires the bache- 
lor’s degree. 

Ques. For what term are provisional 
credentials issued? 


Ans. The initial provisional creden- 
tial for full time service is valid until 
November 30 of the calendar year fol- 
lowing the year of issuance. After the 
initial year this credential may be re- 
newed for two-year periods. 

Substitute and part-time provisional 
credentials are valid for the school year 
and expire on June 80. These may not 
be renewed but may be reissued from 
vear to year. 

Ques. What are renewal require- 
ments for the provisional credential? 


Ans. For the first renewal the appli- 
cant must submit a statement from an 


cant held a degree plus one-half of the 
required professional education course 
or two years teaching experience at the 
time of first application for the provi- 
sional credential. 


Ques. Are provisional credential 
holders limited to service in one district? 


Ans. The initial provisional creden- 
tial limits the holder to service in the 
district or county which requests the 
issuance of the credential. 

A provisional credential which has 
been renewed for a two year period 
does not limit service to any particular 
district or county. 


Ques. Are current provisional cre- 
dentials discontinued? 


Ans. Those holding provisional cre- 
dentials in force before July 1, 1954, 
may continue to use them provided the 





NEA CONVENTION — NEW YORK — JUNE 27, JULY 2 





The 20,000 teachers and friends of education who stream across the 


country to New York City for the 92nd Annual Convention of the National 
Education Association, June 27 to July 2, 1954, will have the opportunity 
of hearing addresses by some of the nation’s most renowned figures as well as 
combining a vacation trip with a visit to one of America’s most exciting cities. 






; Obispo, 
tion, was 
rship on 


tion of speech defects, (5) Elementary 
school administration credential, (6) 
Child welfare and supervision of at- 


tendance credential, (7) Health and 
development credential. 


FOR PART TIME TEACHING 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles will address the Convention, as well 
as Dag Hammarskjold, Secretary-General of the United Nations; Ralph 


ION SERVICE OR SUBSTITUTE SERV- Bunche, Director, Trusteeship Division, United Nations Secretariat; Grayson 
pledges Fy Kirk, President of Columbia University; Billie Davis, author of “I Was a 
CE ONLY: (1) General elementary, (2) _— . 
ve beet F G, ; Hobo Kid” (see CTA Journal, April 1953); Robert F. Wagner, Mayor of 
neral secondary, (3) Special second- ; : 
g Fund. : ; New York City; Robert Moses, famous New York City planner. Many other 
: ay credential for teaching the men- duceaahined Santee cinihi tae tial 1 hai ccucitainiiin 
© : tly retarded, (4) Special secondary istinguished professional and lay leaders will also participate. 
Be credential i . 
a Wash: Pa oS A: OE AON California delegates will attend the California Breakfast, scheduled for 
the Coral Room of the Astor Hotel at 7:30 a.m. Monday, June 28. 
frst mi i 0m — ~ Ppecerenre™ Nearly 300 delegates will be registered from California, representatives 
1 of the ull-time provisional credential! who will vote on issues before the delegate assembly. Convention head- 
n Wisk} Ans. All applicants must submit a quarters will be at the Hotel New Yorker, where state exhibits will be on 
C educe statement of intent to begin a program display. Limited reservations have been made available, apportioned for 
mocratt § of study leading toward completion of Section distribution. 
ame @ the necessary degree and/or regular Since major events of the NEA Convention will be held in Madison 
g in tk} credential. A statement of need signed Square Gardens and other locations of large seating capacity, all NEA 
nish the by the county superintendent or by the members have been invited to attend. Individual registrants other than 
G. Ca district superintendent with the county delegates will be expected to make independent arrangements for 
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‘uperintendent’s approval is required 
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accommodations. 





holder moves toward the degree and/or 
credential according to the plan pre- 
scribed for that credential. 


Ques. How may an application for 
the provisional credential be submitted? 


Ans. Applications may be _ sent 
through the office of the county super- 
intendent or directly by the applicant 
to the Commission of Credentials in 
Sacramento. 


Ques. What documents should ac- 
company the original application for 
provisional credential? 


Ans. All applicants must submit: (1) 
An application (Form No. 41-4 Rev.) 
subscribed and sworn to before a notary 
public or any other person authorized 
to administer an oath. (2) A health 
certificate (Form No. 41-3). (8) A fee 
of $4 in the form of a money order, 
cashier’s check, or certified check. (4) 
Two personal identification cards (fin- 
gerprint), unless acceptable cards have 
been submitted with a previous appli- 
cation. 

In addition, applicants for the provi- 
sional credential for full-time service 
must submit: (1) Original letters verify- 
ing teaching experience, if any. 2) Off- 
cial transcripts of record listing all 
college and university courses com- 
pleted. (3) A prescribed statement of 
intent signed by the applicant. (4) A 
statement of need. 


Ques. What are the provisional cre- 
dential requirements for part-time and 
substitute teachers? 


Ans. These applicants need only 
meet requirements for the initial provi- 
sional credential. They need not com- 
plete course work for reissuance. Re- 
issuance is on a year to year basis as 
the credential expires June 30. 

Service under a provisional creden- 
tial for part-time teaching is limited to 
the district requesting the credential 
and may not exceed fifteen clock hours 
per week. 

Service under a provisional credential 
for substitute work is limited to the 
county through which application is 


filed. 


Women Deans Meet 

“Women and their ways today” was 
the subject discussed by four principal 
speakers at the biennial meeting of the 
Southern Regional Conference of the 
California Association of Women Deans 
and Vice Principals held at Hotel Del 
Coronado, San Diego, March 12-14. 
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National TEPS Conference to 


Be Held at Albany 


The Ninth Annual Conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards will 
be held at Albany, New York, June 
22-26. The theme for the conference 
will be “Competent Teachers for Amer- 
ica’s Schools—Lay Professional Action 
Programs for the Securing and Retain- 
ing of Qualified Teachers.” The con- 
ference will continue the development 
of a cooperative national program to 
bring about a balance in teacher supply 
and demand throughout the United 
States, which was launched by the 
commission earlier this year. 

The conference will be planned 
around two major factors. First, efforts 
will be made to secure a large propor- 
tion of lay participants from each state. 
Second, the conference will provide a 
framework for participation in state 
conferences and in the White House 
conference on the needs of education, 


June 23-26 


proposed by President Eisenhower 
his State of the Union message, to }, 
held during 1954-55. 


Conference activities will begin Tye, 
day evening, June 22, with orientatio, 
program for conference leaders and ; 
reception. The concluding general se 
sion will be the dinner meeting on fy. 
day evening, June 26, leaving Saturday, 
for participants to reach New York fo, 
the NEA Convention. 


Cost of lodging (double rooms) anj 
meals, beginning with dinner June % 
and extending through breakfast June 
26, will be $7.50 per person per day, 


The California TEPS Commission js 
encouraging wide participation fron 
this state. Those planning to attend 
the Albany conference are requested t 
make early contact with Chas. Ham. 
ton, secretary, CTA-TEPS Commission, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco 2. 


National Council for Accreditation 


Prepares for Action 


In a historic move, the teaching pro- 
fession enters this year into a nation- 
wide system for accrediting colleges 
and universities engaged in teacher 
education. The agency charged with 
this function is the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
The Council, established in 1952, has 
21 members representing universities 
and colleges, state departments of edu- 
cation, classroom teachers and admin- 
istration, and boards of education. W. 
Earl Armstrong, on leave from the 
United States Office of Education, be- 
comes executive director as the Council 
activates its accrediting function July 1. 
The Council’s office is established at the 
Mills Building, Seventeenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue N.W., Washing- 
ton D.C. 


Goals of the National Council are the 
recognition of teaching as a major pro- 
fession, and the provision of programs 
and resources adequate to insure pro- 
fessional competence. To accomplish 


on July | 


these two goals the Council will form: 
late standards for teacher preparation, 
devise means of evaluating institution, 
and publish lists of institutions accred- 
ited by the Council. 

Procedures of the new agency wil 
be democratic in character and volu 
tary on the part of both the Cound 
and the institutions being accredited 
Standards developed by the America 
Association of Colleges for Teache 
Education will serve as a basis for th 
early work of the accreditation group. 

Roy E. Simpson, State Superintent: 
ent of Public Instruction, is one of thre 
representing chief state school offices m 
the National Council. 


Rural Educators to Meet 

More than 4,000 educators, represét 
tatives of organizations, and others it 
terested in rural education are expectel 
to attend the 1954 National Conferent 
on Rural Education in Washingto 
D. C., October 4-6. 
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Benefits of Blue Cross 


Ques. Some of our teachers recent- 
ly read a report which stated that 
those “covered” by health insurance 
plans got back an average of only 
$17 a year in benefits from those 
plans. Would you tell us what per 
cent of the CTA-Blue Cross plan 
premium 1s being returned to teach- 
ors in the form of payments? Please 
assure our teachers that Blue Cross 
is returning at least 80 per cent in 
benefits under the CTA policy. 


Ans. We fortunately can give your 
teachers even better news than you 
sek, As you may know, the CTA pol- 
icy is written with two Blue Cross 
ofices—Southern California (Los An- 
geles) and Northern California (Oak- 
land). The local groups are divided 
between those offices, which operate 
independently. 

According to a report received in 
April, the Los Angeles office is paying 
88c of each premium dollar in benefits, 
and the Oakland office is now operating 
the plan on a 7-cent cost, paying 93 
cents in benefits. The northern office 
has varied from 90 to 93 per cent 
throughout the plan. 

A survey recently made of CTA-Blue 
Cross subscribers has shown that this 
insurance—on a statewide average— 
has covered 93.3 per cent of their hos- 
pital fees, 95 per cent of medical costs 
during hospitalization, 81 per cent of 
surgical fees, 79 per cent of laboratory 
fees, and 25 per cent of home and 
office calls. 

The whole Blue Cross insurance pro- 
gam for CTA is being re-evaluated 
now on the basis of suggestions and 
requests of members, but these statistics 
indicate that the present plan has given 
teachers good protection against major 
medical obligations. Desire for addi- 
tional coverage for dependents has been 
expressed by many and is being studied 
by the insurance committee. 


What Is Deductible ? 


Ques. An income tax consultant in- 
formed us that we could not deduct 


} "Ny summer school expenses unless 


it was specifically necessary to hold 
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the position we now have—that such 
expenses when required to advance 
on the salary schedule, or to obtain 
tenure, or to obtain a new position 
are not deductible. Would you please 
discuss this thoroughly? 


Ans. Your question was partially an- 
swered in an article on page 7 of the 
February, 1954, edition of CTA Journal. 
However, some amplification may be 
justified. 

Here are some of the rulings or in- 
terpretations given by the Director of 
Internal Revenue which are applicable: 

“Expenses of traveling, meals, and 
lodging incurred by teachers in attend- 
ing teachers conventions in this country, 
if they are not reimbursed for such 
expenses, are considered ordinary and 
necessary business expenses and are 
deductible. . . . Records must be kept 
to substantiate the deductions claimed. 

“The Circuit Court of Appeals has 
held that expenses of attending summer 
school, including tuition, room rent, 
cost of travel, and the difference be- 
tween the cost of living at home and at 
summer school are deductible. In this 
case, the teacher attended summer 
school as a requirement under state law 
to renew her teacher’s certificate and 
to continue her work as a teacher and in 
order to maintain, preserve and carry 
on her present teaching position. . . . 

“In those cases where attendance at 
summer school is required and under- 
taken to enable a teacher to continue 
her existing position, necessary and 
reasonable expenses paid in connection 
with attending summer school will be 
deductible. 

“In those cases where summer courses 
are taken for the purpose of obtaining 
a teaching position, qualifying for per- 
manent status, a higher position, ad- 
vances on a salary schedule, or to fulfill 
the general cultural aspirations of the 
teacher, a deduction for summer school 
expenses may not be made.” 

However, one exception to the above 
paragraph seems possible. In California 
a teacher cannot be employed for the 
fourth year in a tenure district without 
being granted permanent status. There- 
fore, if a district requires a professional 
growth hurdle as a pre-requisite for 
tenure status, fulfilling that hurdle 
would be necessary “to continue her ex- 


isting position,” and consequently 
deductible under that condition. 

Other rulings have indicated that if a 
district salary policy includes “decre- 
ments” for failure to meet professional 
growth hurdles, expenses incurred to 
meet those hurdles are considered 
“necessary to continue her existing po- 
sition,” whereas the same expenses to 
qualify for increments on a schedule are 
not. 

The position of a teacher in Califor- 
nia serving or a provisional credential, 
under which completion of additional 
college courses is mandatory for reten- 
tion and renewal of the credential is 
not completely clear, though such ex- 
penses would seem to meet the condi- 
tions specified in the Circuit Court 
decision. 

It has been CTA policy to recom- 
mend that teachers in this category 
claim these expenses as deductions, 
based on carefully preserved records. 


Use Research Library 


Ques. J have been told that CTA 
has a research library in the San 
Francisco headquarters building. 
Who may use it? When is the li- 
brary open? Do materials circulate? 

Ans. The CTA Research Library is 
being developed to aid educational re- 
search in California. Its first obligation 
is to the CTA Research Department 
and members of the CTA staff who need 
rapid access to research material in or- 
der to serve members better. The library 
is also open to CTA members from 9 
a.m. to 4:40 p.m. Monday through 
Friday, except for the noon hour (12 
to 1 p.m.). 

Some of the material in the library is 
available for loan to CTA members. 
Packets have ben made up on topics 
of professional interest for which fre- 
quent requests for information have 
been received from local association and 














field service representatives. An effort is 


being made to develop further this 
phase of the research library service so 
that it will be of greater aid to members 
unable to visit the CTA building in San 
Francisco. 

Members should know that this is not 
an “education library,” and that while 
the research librarian is building up a 
valuable collection of materials empha- 
sizing subjects related to the interests 
of CTA committees, there are many 
fields in which any college education 
library would be more helpful. 


HARRY A. FOSDICK 
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Edgar L. Morphe 


Determining What the Public Schools Should Do 


Differences of opinion lead to criticism of the 


schools. To find a common ground of understand- 


ing and agreement on purposes, an important 


study is now under way in California 


URING these confused times we can read or hear 
almost anything about the public schools in this 
country. We may pick up a newspaper, a magazine, or a 
book and read statements implying or even charging that 
the public schools are: teaching socialism; pampering the 
children, taking over -responsibilities that belong to the 
home; teaching fads and frills without proper regard for 
the fundamentals; lowering standards by promoting all 
children without reference to their achievement; following 
the communist line by teaching about the UN or UNESCO; 
becoming godless institutions which are largely responsible 
for juvenile delinquency and a general decline in the moral 
virtues; neglecting history and thus undermining patriotism; 
becoming involved in a conspiracy to control the thinking 
and remake the nation to their own liking; wrecking our 
economy because of their insatiable demands for additional 
funds; and so on. 

When people in a community discuss their own schools, 
most of them, as shown by public opinion polls, (1) are 
inclined to be reasonably well satisfied with what they 
think their schools are doing, or (2) are not too well informed 
and thus have no particular occasion to be disturbed. 

However, there are almost always some people, and 
sometimes a substantial number, who are disgruntled or 
disturbed for one reason or another. For example, they may 
not like the system of grading pupils and reporting to 
parents; may feel that their children are not being properly 
taught; or may repeat with satisfaction stories presumably 
originating with business executives to the effect that high 
school graduates do not know how to spell or to make 
change. 





Dr. Morphet is professor of education at University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, and one of the West’s most distinguished spokes- 
men for public education. He is general consultant to the current 
cooperative study of elementary education in California. 
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Why, at the present time, do we have such a wave of 
criticism of the schools when Americans, traditionally, have 
had almost an unquestioning faith in the virtues of educa. 
tion? Have the schools failed to meet some of their respon. 


sibilities? What is wrong with the situation and what can 
be done? 


Some Reasons for Present Attitudes 

A realistic examination of the present situation in America 
leads to the following observations relating to the back- 
ground for the current criticisms of the public schools: 

1. In many communities there are substantial numbers of 
people who for one reason or another do not believe in 
public schools. They may have sent, be sending, or be 
looking forward to the day when they can send their own 
children to other kinds of schools. Such people (this state- 
ment does not apply to all parents who send their children 
to non-public schools) and particularly their leaders who 
are promoting non-public schools, are not likely to feel too 
kindly toward the public schools. There are communities 
in which these people have opposed bond issues, have 
defeated tax levies, or have even been able to get represer- 
tation on the school board for the chief purpose of limiting 
the development of the public schools and thus providing a 
better opportunity for non-public schools. To the extent 
that public schools can be limited in what they do, they 
can be more readily criticized and more support can be 
thrown to non-public schools. 

2. These are troubled times. We have many unsolved 
problems not only within the nation but in international 
relations. It is natural and desirable for people to be cor 
cerned about our failure to solve these problems satisfac 
torily. Some honestly believe the schools have not prepared 
our young people adequately to cope with these problem 
Others are looking for a scape-goat and, to them, the schoo 
may seem a logical agency to blame for many of our ills. 

3. For one reason or another some schools have not dove 
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a very satisfactory job of teaching. In some cases they have 
failed to provide a good program because they have not 
had adequate financial support. In others the organization 
has been so unsatisfactory or political considerations have 


entered to the extent that the schools could not do good 


work. In still other cases the jobs of teaching, working with 
students, and with the community have not been done 
satisfactorily because teachers have been careless, superficial, 
or indifferent; or their leaders have lacked vision or perspec- 
tive. There has been a lot of sloppy work done in America 
during recent years and some of this has been in the schools. 


4, There have been and still are many misunderstand- 
ings and misinterpretations as to what the schools are 
doing. Some people have not visited a school for years and 
have little idea about what is actually going on. Some of 
them have reached erroneous conclusions on the basis of 
rumors, distorted reports based on unusual happenings, or 
irrelevant evidence. Parents, for example, may not under- 
stand why children do not start with the ABC’s, why children 
first learn to print instead of to write, or why drill alone 
will not always assure satisfactory results. They may have 
the impression that phonics are neglected in all modern 
teaching or that children are always permitted to do what 
interests them most. 


5. There are honest differences of opinion as to what the 
schools should do and as to what should be expected of 
them. These differences exist even among school people 
and particularly between school people and lay leaders in 
many communities. Such differences of opinion lead 
inevitably to criticism. For example, those who believe in 
strict authoritarian discipline criticize the schools for allow- 
ing too much freedom, while those who believe in a more 
democratic form of discipline criticize the schools for too 
much authoritarianism. Such differences of opinion consti- 
tute one of the most serious problems confronting the 
schools and lead directly or indirectly to a lot of the criticism 
we find at the present time. 


Need for Agreement on Purposes 

All of the above problems need to be faced realistically 
in the immediate future. We cannot afford to take an 
ostrich head-in-the-sand attitude about any of them. Tradi- 
tionally Americans believe in facing up to their responsibili- 
ties and when something is not working as it should they 
attempt to see that needed improvements are made so that 
we can move ahead without serious impediments. 


In this article chief attention will be centered on the last 
observation discussed above—that is, on the problem of 
differences of opinion about what the schools should do— 
and on how we can proceed to get more general agreement. 

First we must recognize that the public schools belong 
to the people—to all of the people—not just to the edu- 


cators, to the taxpayers, to the industrialists, to labor, or to . 


any one group. Everyone should, therefore, be interested 
in what the schools are and should be doing. This interest 
should be constructive. It should seek to bring about 
needed improvements and should not be satisfied merely 
with an attempt ot criticize. 

Second, on the basis of this premise, we should provide 
opportunity in every community and state for school and lay 
people to think through the problems and needs and to try 
to agree on what we should expect the schools to do and 
on what the schools must do to meet these expectations. 
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This is not an easy thing to do nor can it be done quickly. 
It requires careful planning, concentrated study, and clear 
thinking.’ It requires bona fide cooperative effort with 
everyone participating in good faith and with the objective 
of developing a sound basis for a satisfactory educational 
program.” 

Our differences of opinion do not arise from a lack of 
statements of what the schools should do. We have many 
good statements, most of which have been prepared by 
educators. What we need is (1) sufficient understanding 
to enable us to find common ground and reach agreement 
on the basic ideas about what the schools should do; (2) 
simple, easily understood statements covering these ideas 
prepared by educators and laymen in such common sense 
terms they can be understood and accepted by all fair. 
minded persons; and (3) a realistic statement of the service 
needs which must be set in all schools if these objectives 
are to be attained. 

One difficulty with statements prepared by educators 
alone is that they may be so worded that they do not mean 
for laymen what the educators thought they had in mind. 
If, for example, educators talk about creating a new social 
order through the schools, laymen are likely to get excited 
and disturbed and properly so. If, however, laymen and 
educators agree that the schools should help children 
develop the ability to meet and solve the problems with 
which they are confronted, very few are likely to get dis- 
turbed because of the implication that these children, when 
they become adults, should be able to help effect needed 
improvements in the social order. 


Cooperative Study of Elementary Education 

This problem and the need to do something about it in 
the elementary school field was recognized by the California 
Elementary School Administrators Association some three 
years ago. After discussing the situation for some time 
the Association proposed a bona fide cooperative study of 
elementary education in the state. It was hoped that 
through such a project it would be possible to get better 
understanding and general agreement on what the elemen- 
tary schools should do and on the services which are needed 
for the schools to do what is agreed upon. 

The CESAA leaders recognized almost from the begin- 
ning of the discussion that such a project could not be 
carried through satisfactorily by elementary administrators 
or by educators alone. Consequently, plans were developed 
to obtain the cooperation of representatives of state-wide 
lay organizations interested in education. These groups were 
approached with an invitation to join in the formation of 
a policy group (or review board as it is called) to sponsor 
the study. Such a board was organized and has assumed 
active sponsorship for the entire study which is now under 
way. Mrs. Helen Putnam, chairman of the board of the 
Petaluma High School District and a member of the board 
of directors of the California School Boards Association, is 
chairman of the review board. 

Plans were soon developed to assure widespread partici- 
pation in the study. Because of the need for keeping travel 
expenses to a minimum, six study committees were organ- 


1See Citizen Cooperation for Better Public Schools. Part I, Fifty-Third 
Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education. University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. 

2For some interesting statements which have been cooperatively developed 
see: This We Believe About Education. Educational Advisory Committee 
and Educational Advisory Council, National Association of Manufacturers. 
New York, February, 1954. P. 28-32. 
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ized with the membership of each study committee centered 
in a certain area or section of the state. The study commit- 
tees, the phase of the study for which each is responsible, 
the chairman and the consultant for each are as follows: 


I. What are the extent of the basic pupil needs with which 
the elementary school should concern itself and what is 
the recognized human load? 

Chairman: Charles Keaster, Director of Audio-Visual 
Services, Woodland. 
Consultant: James W. Neil, Sacramento State College. 


. What are the desirable instructional materials, supplies, 
and equipment in an elementary school? 
Chairman: Mildred McGowan, Music Supervisor, Los 
Angeles. 
Consultant: John A. Hockett, University of California, 
Los Angeles. 


. What are the desirable instructional personnel and serv: 
ices in an elementary school program? 
Chairman: Cliff Boyack, Principal of Columbus School, 
Berkeley. 
Consultant: Glenn E. Barnett, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


. What administrative, supervisory personnel and services 
are desirable in an elementary program? 
Chairman: William Rogers, Professor of Education, San 
Jose State College. 
Consultant: Dan Dawson, Stanford University. 


. What operational and maintenance services and person- 
nel are desirable in an elementary program? 
Chairman: Norman Wampler, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bellflower. 

Consultant: Emery Stoops, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


. What auxiliary services, including transportation, health, 
psychological, cafeteria and lunch services, are desirable 
in an elementary school program? 

Chairman: Rudolph Rivera, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Merced. 
Consultant:Edward M. Spencer, Fresno State College. 


Each of these committees is comprised of both lay and 
professional people. The entire study is being coordinated 
by Lewis A. Wickens of Riverside. A grant from the 
Rosenberg Foundation has made it possible for the coordi- 
nator to devote full time to the study during the present 
year. 


The first objective was to determine for each of these 
areas the services essential for a satisfactory program of 
elementary education. It soon became apparent, however, 
that before the work of committees could be completed, it 
was necessary to get agreement on what the elementary 
schools should do or on our basic beliefs about elementary 
schools. Consideration was given to a number of state- 
ments of objectives including those given or implied in 
reports of the Educational Policies Commission and in A 
Framework for Public Education in California. 


It soon became apparent that there would be little diffi- 
culty in reaching agreement on some of the basic ideas, 
but that the wording of the proposed statements or beliefs 
would in some cases cause difficulty. When these state- 
ments were worded pedagogically there was almost certain 
to be misunderstanding. The problem became one of get- 
ting a wording which would convey the same meaning to 
all persons who were concerned. 
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Examples of statements that caused difficulty because of 
differences in interpretation are the following: 


“We believe that the schools today should be more 
and more concerned with the individual's facilities in 
living democratically—the process of group planning 
deliberating, deciding and acting.” 


“We believe that the good teacher strives increas. 
ingly and with all the resources at his command to help 
children build a strong sense of social justice and social] 
responsibility toward all mankind.” 


No doubt statements such as these constituted the back. 
ground for a recent letter to a newspaper by a member of 
the Los Angeles School Board who stated “Let me assur 
the readers of that the ‘framework’ has no applica. 
tion whatever to the 492 schools of Los Angeles with their 
440,000 students and 15,000 teachers.” An analysis of the 
Los Angeles “point of view” statement, however, indicates 
that many of the ideas are common to both statements and 
that many of the points of view included in the framework 
do have considerable application and are being constantly 
used in the Los Angeles schools. 


Further Steps Needed 

The tentative statements of basic beliefs are now being 
revised with the cooperation not only of members of the 
review board but of representatives throughout the state, 
It is hoped that agreement on most of the basic ideas and 
statements can be reached by the end of the current year 
and that in general there can also be agreement on the 
services which are necessary if elementary schools are to 
carry out satisfactorily their responsibilities. 

Even when agreement has been reached by the study 
committees and by the state committee, the job will not be 
done. Further steps will need to be taken in the direction 
of getting agreement among representative people through- 
out California. It is hoped that next year these tentative 
statements of basic beliefs and of services needed fora 
satisfactory program of elementary education can be studied 
cooperatively by local school and lay people in elementary 
school centers throughout the state. On the basis of such 
studies and discussion it should be possible to get much 
better understanding of the needs and to provide a sound 
basis for further revision of the basic statements as a means 
of obtaining more nearly universal agreement. 


There is no need to pretend that it will be possible to 
get one hundred per cent agreement on every major point 
and on every statement of belief. Experience in certain 
other states, however, indicates that substantial agreement 
can be obtained on all essential points and that the proces 
of obtaining such agreement will result in much better 
understanding than exists at the present time. Better agree 
ment should result in far better schools, less criticism, and 
more wholehearted support for a satisfactory program. 


Still the job will not be done, however, even for the 
elementary schools. Conditions are constantly changing 
Any statement which is agreed upon today may be obsolete 
in certain respects a few years hence. For that reason plats 
should be developed in every community for assuring 
periodic review of all statements of beliefs and of service 
needs so that revision may be made when necessary ® 
order to assure that the elementary school program will 
constantly be adjusted to meet the needs. 
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Protection of Workmen’s 


Compensation Applies to Teachers 


Injury Benefits Are Outlined 


OW many teachers and school em- 
H ployees realize that they are 
entitled to workmen’s compensation 
benefits provided by the State Labor 
Code in the event they are injured 
while in the course of their employ- 
ment? These benefits are provided by 
the State Compensation Insurance Fund 
under a policy of insurance taken out 
by each school district. In the belief 
that relatively few are aware of this 
fact, this article has been prepared at 
the request of the CTA Board of 
Directors. 


Extent of Coverage 


The business office of the school 
should be notified immediately when 
an injury has been sustained in order 
that an employer’s report of injury can 
be completed and sent to the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund. An in- 
jued employee may receive treatment 
from a regular licensed practicing phy- 
sician, surgeon, optometrist, dentist, 
osteopath, chiropodist or chiropractor. 
A change of doctors cannot be made 
without first obtaining the permission 
of the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund and any question concerning 
medical treatment should be taken up 
with officials of the Fund. 


Bills for medical services should not 
be paid by the injured employee. The 
employee should instruct his physician 
to send immediately a “physician’s re- 
port” of the case to the State Compen- 
sation Insurance Fund, 450 McAllister 
Street, San Francisco, or to 600 South 
Lafayette Park Place, Los Angeles 54. 
Doctors may obtain copies of these 


blank forms by contacting the Fund 
office, 


Injured employees should know that 
only regular fees established for indus- 
trial injuries will be paid by the State 
Fund. For this reason, a doctor should 
always be advised before taking the 
case that it is a claim on the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund. If a 
doctor does not treat workmen’s com- 
pensation cases, then contact the State 
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Compensation Insurance Fund for rec- 
ommendation of another doctor. 


Type of Payments Made 


If an employee is absent due to an 
injury, compensation will be paid after 
the first seven calendar days of dis- 
ability, exclusive of the day of injury. 
If the length of disability is in excess 
of forty-nine days, disability payments 
start from the date of disability. An 
injury occurring off the school grounds 
is not covered under workmen’s com- 
pensation unless the injured is on board- 
of-education business. Payments made 
are approximately 62 per cent of salary 
and cannot exceed $35 per week. 

Beginning the day of injury, all medi- 
cal, surgical and hospital treatment, 
including medicines, medical and surgi- 
cal supplies, crutches and apparatus 
are furnished. 

When an injury has caused a hernia, 
the injury should be reported promptly 
to the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund and the injured should report to 
a doctor. However, an operation should 
not be performed by the doctor until 
it has been authorized by the State 
Compensation Insurance Fund or the 
rights of the injured to disability in- 
demnity may be prejudiced. 

“Injury” includes any injury or dis- 
ease arising out of one’s employment, 
including injuries to artificial members, 
dentures, eyeglasses, and medical braces 
of all types; provided, however, that 
eyeglasses will not be replaced, re- 
paired or otherwise compensated for 
unless injury to them is incident to an 
injury-causing disability. The only 
other time eyeglass breakage can be 
collected is when the eyes have been 
injured to the extent that a change in 
glasses is necessary. 


Statute of Limitations 

If the injured’s claim is denied by 
the State Fund, he may make applica- 
tion for adjustment of his claim with 
the Industrial Accident Commission 
which maintains offices in Sacramento, 
San Francisco, Fresno, San Diego and 


Los Angeles. Such application should 
be filed within one of the following 
periods: 

1. When no medical treatment has 
been furnished or disability payment 
made, any claim in connection with 
the injury must be filed within one year 
from the date of injury. 

2. Any payment of compensation or 
agreement therefore, or furnishing of 
medical treatment, will extend the time 
one year from the date of the agreement 
or the last payment or medical treat- 
ment. 

3. If a recurrence of trouble causes 
a permanent disability more than one 
year after the last payment of compen- 
sation, application claiming new and 
further disability must be filed within 
five years from the date of injury. 


Teachers Should Study the Law 


It is to the interest of teachers and 
school employees to be familiar with 
all provisions of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation. This article has given only the 
bare essentials of the law. It is particu- 
larly important, in the case of injury 
incurred on school grounds, to deter- 
mine to what extent the teacher is 
covered by any personal insurance and 
to what extent he is entitled to State 
benefits. A persusal of the law and 
consultation with the business office of 
the school district will help to deter- 
mine rights under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. 


Sick Leave 

Under the provisions of the law, 
employees absent from duty on account 
of an accident incurred on school prop- 
erty while in the course of their em- 
ployment shall be allowed their regular 
sick leave but not to exceed the differ- 
ence between the employee’s regular 
salary and the amount received as com- 
pensation from the State Compensation 
Insurance Fund for the period of 
absence. 

Any employee absent from duty in 
excess of ten days due to an injury shall 
submit in person to the Board of Edu- 
cation a release from his doctor which 
must state the date he was released for 
return to work. This clearance must 
be made prior to the date of the 
employee’s return to work. 


The article above regarding Workmen’s 
Compensation for teachers was written by 
Dr. Frank W. Parr, CTA Assistant Execu- 
tive Secretary in charge of special services, 
and was checked for accuracy by officials 
of the State Compensation Insurance 
Fund. 





A MODERN MIRACLE 


School to home communicating systems are providing a 


blessing to those students who are unable to attend classes 


but who can answer “present” when the roll is called. 


HE first School-to-Home Intercom- 

municating System was installed 
July 5, 1949, between the Eagle Rock 
Elementary School in Los Angeles and 
the home of a boy, named Gordon, 
suffering from progressive muscular 
dystrophy. The first time I called on 
Gordon, I found him sitting in his wheel 
chair on the path leading to his home, 
idly watching the ants file past on the 
sidewalk. 


The first day the instrument was in- 
stalled in the classroom and in Gor- 
don’s home, I visited the fifth grade 
group of eager boys and girls who were 
to be Gordon’s “classmates.” I intro- 
duced Gordon and his mother to the 
principal, the teacher and the young- 
sters in the class, by means of the 
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School - to- Home Intercommunicating 
System. After the brief formality, the 
teacher and the pupils went about their 
routine business. The teacher called 
the roll. All the boys and girls in the 
class answered “present.” Gordon’s 
name was called and he, too, answered, 
“present.” For all practical purposes, 
Gordon really was present in the group! 


When the first lesson of the day be- 
gan, I stood for a few moments at the 
back of the room. Soon, a little boy 
beckoned to me. I went over to his 
desk. He said, “Do you mean to tell 
me that there is a boy in that box?” 
I said, “No, the boy is at home in his 
wheel chair, but his voice is coming 
over a private telephone line into the 
speaker in your room.” The youngster 


Mary Frances Martin 


Small metal boxes at the bedside and 
on the wall of the classroom provide the 
magic keys to education for bedridden 
children. 


thought a moment; then, very rever 
ently, said, “God, but that is marve 
lous!” 


Device Is a Blessing 

Personally, I can think of no better 
way to describe the blessing to a home 
bound child that is brought to him by 
this relatively simple device. From 
hopeless isolation and loneliness, the 
child suddenly becomes an active par 
ticipant in a group of his peers. The 
interest in the homebound child is it 
evitable on the part of his classmates. 
The evening of the day Gordon “er 
tered” the Eagle Rock Avenue School, 
via telephone, two boys took “French 
Leave” and went to call on him at his 
home. On_ subsequent days, thes 
dropped by to bring him a_ book o 
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art materials. The class was studying 
the National Parks. The three best 
paintings of the parks were displayed in 
an art exhibit. The teacher and the 
members of the class were delighted 
when Gordon’s painting was one of the 
three selected for this honor! 

The first experiment was considered 
an unqualified success by all who ob- 
served the system in operation. 

From 1951 to the present, several ad- 
ditional homebound children in the 
neighborhood of the Harlan Shoemaker 
School were given the benefit of “at- 
tending school,” although confined to 
home on their doctors’ orders. 

Impressed by the great value of this 
system to both handicapped and nor- 
mal children,, the Board of Education 
of the Los Angeles City Schools voted 
unanimously and enthusiastically to ex- 
tend the School-to-Home Intercommu- 
nicating System on a city-wide basis 
this school year. 


His Life Is Changed 

Today, I visited Donald. He lives 
in a modest home in the San Fernando 
Valley with his parents and eight 
brothers and sisters. Seven of the nine 
children were stricken with polio during 
the last epidemic. All have recovered 
fully, except Donald. He has just un- 


ings together with their friends at 
school. Their parents “attend” the Par- 
ent-Teacher meetings held at school in 
the evenings, and have become good 
friends. David, who is suffering from 
an illness similar to muscular dystrophy, 
has taken a new lease on life! He also 
used to lie in bed all day. Now, he is 
up and dressed and ready for school at 
eight o’clock each school day. The 
color has come back into his cheeks 
and the sparkle has returned to his 
eyes! 

Donald and David have different 
home teachers. Both of them are en- 
thusiastic about the progress the boys 
have made in their academic work since 
they have been able to “attend school” 
every school day. 


No Bad Effects Found 


Some physicians have questioned 
whether the Ho:ne-to-School telephone 
might be overly tiring or stimulating, 
particularly in cardiac cases. In Iowa, 
where more than 1500 youngsters have 
received all or part of their education 
by telephone, a Department otf Public 
Instruction survey showed that in ac- 
tual experience these fears were 
groundless. 

Reporting on the survey, Mr. J. A. 
Richards, Director of the Special Edu- 


Although California is now using a few of these 


miracle aids, state aid is not yet available for 


general extension of “education by telephone.” 


dergone a spinal operation and is in a 
body cast. Until the “magic box” was 
installed in Donald’s bedroom, he had 
little interest in life. He saw no reason 
to get up in the morning. “Now,” says 
his mother, “he is a different boy!” He 
cannot wait to get up in the morning, 
so he can “tune in” on his class at the 
Charles LeRoy Lowman School. He is 
now a happy boy! He also is making 
marked progress physically and educa- 
tionally. 

David is “hooked up” to school on 
the same line as Donald. They are 
“phone pals.” Every morning they 
“tune in” to school together; and after 
school they study and visit together 
over their own private line. Donald and 
David also “attend” Boy Scout meet- 
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cation Division of Executone, Incorpo- 
rated, explained that the doctors ques- 
tioned “almost unanimously hailed both 
the psychological and therapeutic ad- 
vantages of the method.” Many felt 
that recovery was_ hastened by rekin- 
dling the interest and awareness of the 


child. 


Hcmebound and hospitalized chil- 
dren with a wide variety of afflictions 
—cardiac, orthopedic, muscular, tuber- 
cular—have been taught by telephone. 
A problem in many cases is that the 
doctor may not be able to predict how 
long a child will be out of school, and 
the parents and the school may delay 
making telephone arrangements until 
it is too late to bother. Usually this can 
be avoided if the school personnel con- 


fers with the family physician at the 
beginning of the child’s illness. 


Normal Educational Progress 


While the social, psychological and 
therapeutic values of telephone teach- 
ing cannot be overestimated, the edu- 
cational effectiveness of this technique 
is best measured by the fact that aver- 
age students thus taught are able to 
keep right up with the normal pace of 
their class. Some, in fact, have earned 
even better grades than when they at- 
tended school in person, prior to their 
illness. 

The cost of the School-to-Home tele- 
phone service, which is provided on a 
rental basis by the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, averages be- 
tween $15 and $25 a month, depending 
upon the distance between the home 
and school units and the number of 
classroom connections involved. 

Most telephone companies, notwith- 
standing a six month minimum con- 
tract, will move equipment within that 
period from one student to another, 
charging only the cost of reinstallation. 
Since rates vary in different localities, 
the actual installation, rental and wire 
charges can be obtained only from the 
local telephone company. 


Widespread Use 


Telephone teaching is being carried 
on in thirty states, with California one 
of the more recent converts. In twenty- 
three states which have programs for 
special education for handicapped chil- 
dren, this method has been approved 
for partial or full state aid. Elsewhere, 
various organizations, including service 
clubs and foundations for the handi- 
capped, help to underwrite the cost. 
We in California who recognize the im- 
portant educational and social values 
of this teaching method, look forward 
to the time when it is approved for 
state aid on the same basis as the pres- 
ent one hour a week for home instruc- 
tion. 


Surely none of us would agree that 
one or even two hours a week of school- 
ing is sufficient. However, by means 
of the School-to-Home Intercommuni- 
cating System, at a cost to the school 
district of little more than the cost of 
an additional hour of home teaching, 
we would be able to provide the af- 
flicted child an additional twenty-four 
extra hours of as near to normal school- 
ing as anyone has been able to devise. 
This, certainly, should be the goal for 
all of us who are interested in educating 


the homebound child. 








Merced County develops a successful classroom 





BLUE -SKY CLASSROOM 


under the sky camping experience for elementary 
students, a program with broadening horizons. 


HAT boy or girl has not stood in 

awe at the wonders of this great 
out-of-doors which is ours to enjoy? 
What boy or girl has not thrilled to the 
harmonious symphony of nature — the 
song of a bird, the croak of a frog, the 
chirp of a cricket, the rhythm as the 
wind whispers through the tops of tall 
pines, the movement of a stream in its 
meandering pathway, the buzz of a 
bee, the rustle of leaves as a lizard 
slithers away to escape the clutches of 
eager curious hands! 

Children of elementary school age 
come to school literally effervescing 
with interest, curiosity, and enthusiasm 
about everything real and alivel 


Because we know these truths about 
children, we must provide every pos- 
sible opportunity for them to explore, 
examine, experiment, to learn how to 
understand, appreciate, and interpret 
the rich and lush environment which 
we find in the out-of-doors. 


Experience Out-of-doors 

To meet these needs of children, edu- 
cators have planned, tried, and evalu- 
ated the values to be gained from pro- 
grams in outdoor education through 
school camping experiences. As a re- 
sult of such experiments in education, 
today we find an increasing number of 
“classrooms under the sky” for different 
age groups and for periods of varying 
lengths. 

To meet the challenge of a dynamic 
society, Merced county, in the fall of 
1952 began to explore new educational 
opportunities which would broaden the 
horizons of the boys and girls of the 
county. To do this, we conducted an 
experimental study with the sixth grade 
children at Planada and LeGrand ele- 
mentary schools. We planned the pro- 
gram to integrate “in school” experi- 
ences of the curriculum with “at camp” 
experiences so that the camping expe- 
rience would be a continuation of the 
total school program. 
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We developed the Merced county 
program through the cooperative effort 
of the county superintendent of schools, 
county schools staff, the county board 
of education, boards of trustees of the 
participating schools, principals, teach- 
ers, parents, children, bus drivers, main- 
tenance staff and interested community 
members who did not have children in 
school. 

We believe children should begin at 
an early age to know and understand 
the value of money. Therefore, we 
encouraged each child to earn his own 
camp fees, which most were able to do 
through school-community cooperation. 
The children made trips to the bank in 
order to learn simple banking _pro- 
cedures. As they earned their money 
they brought it to school for deposit. 
The children published magazines be- 
fore and after the camping experience 
and sixth graders from each participat- 
ing school arranged radio programs. 
Map making, map study, and a study 
of the history of the campsite area were 
a few of the interesting activities added 
to student study before going to camp. 


Volunteer Help Given 


We claim our program to be unique 
in two respects. First, high school 
seniors were trained to be counselors 
for the sixth graders. Second, we used 
all the volunteer adult workers we 
could get to assist in the program while 
at camp. We realize that in every 
school community there are many peo- 
ple who have few ties at home and 
who are willing to help if they know 
they are needed. 

The faculty of the LeGrand high 
school chose the counselors, who, under 
adult supervision, grouped the children 
into club groups of not more than eight 
children to a group for all of the daily 
program activities at camp. Club names 
were selected by the children prior to 
going to camp. 

The campsite which seemed to fulfill 
our needs was in the Mother Lode area 
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at Avery at an elevation of about 389 
feet. This area provided a rich envio, 
ment for all aspects of the program 
particularly nature study and conserva, 
tion. 

The total camp curriculum include 
conservation, nature study, health, ny. 
trition, arts and crafts, recreation, music 
folk dancing, camp fire programs, com, 
munity living, relaxation and storekeep. 
ing experiences. Volunteer workers who 
helped to make the program a success 
included a nurse, arts and crafts jp. 
structor, nature study director, assistant 
kitchen help, and personnel from the 
agricultural extension bureau, all de. 
partments of the State Department of 
Conservation of Natural Resources, 
U. S. Forest Ranger Service, Calaveras 
Big Trees Park, and the Blagen Lumber 
Company at White Pines. 


They Had Good Meals 


The kitchen staff was the only per 
sonnel receiving pay. The children ate 
well-balanced, well-prepared and 
wholesome meals planned from the 
“Basic-Seven” food groups. 

The children spent one week at camp 
during the month of May. They tra 
eled to and from camp by the regular 
school buses. Trucks furnished by bus 
iness people in the participating con- 
munities transported baggage and sup- 
plies. 



































Results Satisfactory 


Unless one can take part in sucha 
program, it is difficult to believe the 
growth that takes place in the children 
through experience in group living 
Each child gains purpose, direction and 
responsibility. The child who is labeled 
as “slow” in the classroom very oftet 
is the leader at camp. 

Two schools initiated the new educt- 
tional experience in Merced county. 
Seven schools will participate this 
spring, making three weeks of “class 
room under the sky.” Winton, Living 
ston, Gustine, Romero, and Canal ele: 
mentary schools will join Planada and 
Le Grand in this renewed effort to 
widen the horizons of our boys an 
girls. 
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More About 


Journal Article 


On United Nations 


Editor: 
wish to take issue with D. M. 


Lydell (CTA Journal, March 1954, page 
38) when he writes he hopes “that the 
children in the classrooms of the public 
schools of the United States will never 
chant Mr. Buchanan’s ‘T pledge alle- 
giance to the flag of the United Nations 
and to the brotherhood for which it 
stands, one world indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.’ ” 

Mr. Lydell’s statement implies that 
loyalty to the United Nations would 
detract from a person’s allegiance to 
the United States. This reasoning 
indicates an erroneous concept of the 
nature of loyalty. A citizen’s loyalty 
to the United States Government does 
not make him less loyal to the State of 
California or to his county and city 
governments. These various govern- 
ments do not compete with each other 
for the loyalty of an individual. Each 
government has jurisdiction in its own 
sphere of activities. Loyalty to one 
does not constitute traitorious action in 
regard to the other governments. On 
the contrary, those who are good citi- 
zens of their national government are 
good citizens of their state and local 
governments. Correspondingly, an 
American can be a citizen of the world 
without compromising his loyalty to 
the United States. 

Mr. Lydell’s reluctance to pledge 
allegiance to the brotherhood of all 
nations illustrates the thinking that 
stands as a barrier to the unity which 
the world sorely needs if peace is to be 
attained, 


Adeline H. Bianchi 
Concord 


Dear Mr. McKenney: 


As far as I am concerned, the issue 
would be closed, except for the fact that 
it is difficult for me to interpret your 
statement: “We permitted one man to 
speak his mind, without necessarily 
sharing his extremes. That, of course, 
is democracy in action and should, in 
nd sense, shadow his patriotism or ours.” 
_My question is, why then, in prac- 
cing your democracy in action, did 
you see fit not to permit me to defend 
the organizations which this writer 
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criticized? In practicing democracy 
you saw fit to delete from my letter 
a defense of our national service clubs 
and the D.A.R. 

Could it be that statements support- 
ing the patriotic work of Kiwanis In- 
ternational and the D.A.R. might be 
considered by the C.T.A. Journal as 
sharing the extremes of the writer, or 
probably being considered, as you put 
it, “a minor indiscretion” on his part? 


D. M. Lydell 
Superintendent, 
Monrovia City Schools 


QUESTIONS ASKED 
ABOUT CTA INSURANCE 


Questions about automobile insurance 
have been asked the CTA as well as Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Exchange, the 
official automobile insurance underwriter 
for CTA members. As a service to read- 
ers, we publish some recent questions with 
their answers. Additional inquiries requir- 
ing a specific answer should be directed to 
California Casualty at 22 Battery Street, 
San Francisco, or to 417 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles. 


Ques. Does the Teachers Automobile In- 
surance Plan Policy cover utility and house 
trailers for Bodily Injury and Property Dam- 
age Liability without charge? 

Ans. Yes. Insuring Agreement IV, Para- 
graph 2, of the policy explains this free 
coverage. Exclusion (d) refers to other than 
utility or house trailer. 


Ques. Exactly what does Towing and 
Emergency Roadside Coverage provide for? 

Ans. This coverage, in either $10 per dis- 
ablement or $100 per disablement limits, 
and away from any public garage or service 
station, pays for (1) delivery of gas, loaned 
battery or tire change; (2) mechanical aid 
on highway up to an hour if the car cannot 
be operated; (3) towing to nearest garage 
or service station if car will not operate un- 
der its own power. 

Ques. What coverages follow the named 
insureds without charge if they borrow 
somebody else's private passenger car? 

Ans. If carried on your Teachers Plan 
Policy, Bodily Injury, Property Damage, 
Medical Payments, and Towing and Labor 
coverages automatically follow you. Col- 
lision coverage also follows with certain 
limitations. 

Ques. If I buy an additional car or re- 
place my present car with a new vehicle, 
am I automatically covered for any period 
of time? 

Ans. Yes. Your Teachers Automobile 
Insurance Policy protects automatically for 
30 days for the same coverages you have on 
your car already insured. If you wish addi- 
tional coverage on a new car, arrangements 
by letter, or collect wire or phone, must 


be made with California Casualty. 


Almost 


400 CLUBS 


Local teacher clubs qualifying for 
formal CTA Charter presentations dur- 
ing March and April included those 
listed below. It was expected that 
before schools close for the summer 
California Teachers Association will 
have more than 400 affiliated “grass 
roots” associations. 


Palo Verde Valley Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Blythe, Riverside county. 


Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High 
School and Junior College Faculty 
Club, San Diego county. 


Anaheim Elementary Teachers 
association, Orange county. 


Orange Unified Teachers Associa- 
tion, Orange county. 


San Jacinto Teachers Association, 
Riverside county. 


South Whittier Teachers Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles county. 


South San Joaquin Teachers Asso- 
ciation, San Joaquin county. 
Valley of the Moon Teachers As- 
sociation, Sonoma county. 


Central Union High School Fac- 
ulty Club, Fresno county. 


Pacheco Faculty Club, Los Banos, 
Merced county. 


Scandinavian Teachers Associa- 
tion, Fresno county. 


Taft Teachers Club, Kern county. 


Los Nietos Teachers Association, 
Los Angeles county. 


Coachella Valley Union High 
School Teachers’ Association, 
Riverside county. 


Westside Teachers Association of 
Five Points, Fresno county. 


Franklin McKinley School Dis- 
trict Faculty Club, Santa Clara 
county. 


Los Angeles Membership 

As of March 31, the 45 senior high 
schools of Los Angeles City, with total 
staff of 2950, had 51 per cent member- 
ship in HSTA, 30 per cent in CTA, and 
16 per cent in NEA. The 2493 teachers 
employed in 39 junior high schools have 
33 per cent in CTA, and 20 per cent 
in NEA. 



















Newly-crowned King and Queen chosen 
by applause of fellow-students. 


AS the problem of wholesome, 
trouble-free activity for students 
during the noon period presented itself 
at your school? If so, consider the 
advantages of an envigorating folk 
dance program for the upper elemen- 
tary and junior high school grades. _ 

If space is limited or weather unsuit- 
able for other types of organized play, 
or just as a variety from active games, 
folk dancing offers extensive possibili- 
ties for enjoyable motor activity, release 
from mental tensions, and desirable 
social participation. The equipment 
necessary is usually readily available 
and a minimum of supervision is 
required. 

A noon folk dancing program may be 
initiated and carried on in a number of 
ways. The following is an account of 
how the boys and girls at Intermediate 
School in Hawthorne began their recre- 
ational dancing during the noon free 
period and continue to do so with pleas- 
ure each Wednesday. The plan may 
be adapted to meet specific conditions 
at each individual school. 


Organization for Activity 


Our first consideration in making pre- 
liminary plans for the activity was find- 
ing a suitable area. Since buildings 
were in process of construction, only a 
dirt section behind the cafeteria was 
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Students Learn to Enjoy 


available. A hard-surfaced area out- 
doors will serve; while a gymnasium, 
auditorium or large indoor room is 
ideal. 

Our school, which incorporates sev- 
enth and eighth grades, operates on a 
double lunch schedule, so we consider 
an enrollment of about 350 eighth- 
graders at one time and the same num- 
ber of seventh-graders at a later time. 
A lime line, forming a huge oval upon 
the ground, serves to indicate the 
maximum dancing area and helps to 
eliminate congestion. In this way, a 
small space may be utilized to accom- 
modate all participants. 

The minor details of setting up the 
equipment, securing the records, etc., 
were handled efficiently by a student 
committee. Students also performed 
more important leadership functions. 
Selected dance leaders demonstrated 
the new numbers previous to group 
dancing. These same leaders assisted 
couples in mastering the steps when 
they experienced difficulty. 


Interest-Appeal and Special Features 


Success in a project of this type 
depends upon participation and en- 
thusiasm, so an introductory publicity 
campaign that has interest-appeal is 
essential. For the girls, a simple an- 
nouncement that dancing will be con- 
ducted is generally sufficient. For the 
boys, however, stronger motivation is 
necessary, especially in the higher 
grades. 

At Intermediate school we carry on 
a King and Queen of Dance Contest 
each week as a special feature of the 
program. During the progress of the 
dancing, about twelve couples are 
chosen for their performance. These 
then dance a number in the center of 
the ring, while the spectators appraise 
their ability. The King and Queen are 
determined by the applause of the 
students. Each week, different contest- 
ants win the crowns so that many stu- 
dents gain the honor throughout the 


FOLK DANCING 


Anne M. Bachman 


year. The victors have their Pictures 
placed on a special poster on the bulle. 
tin board. 

The matter of choosing partners must 
be given special attention for a succes. 
ful venture. Left to individual decision 
upon arrival at the scene of dancing 
there will be hesitancy and waste of 
time. With the cooperation and assist. 
ance of all the teachers, the boys at our 
school invite the girls in their respeo. 
tive classrooms on the day of dancing, 
The girls without boy partners may 
dance together as a couple but may 
not compete for the crowns. This 
arrangement does not deprive anyone 
of the opportunity to participate in the 
activity and encourages more boys to 
join the group. 










Teaching the Dances 






The simplest method of conducting 
the program is to teach the dances in 
physical education class and then to use 
the more popular numbers for recrea- 
tional dancing. Where this is not pos- 
sible, the dances may be both initially 
learned and danced during the same 
period if a wise selection of numbers is 
made. The prime requisite is that the 
dance be simple enough so that the 
boys and girls can perform it with 
pleasure with a few minutes of instruc- 
tion. Our students enjoyed La Raspa 
with its lively music as an initial number. 

During ensuing sessions, a new dance 
may be taught after one or two familiar 
ones have been performed. Sometimes 
it is practical to teach only one or two 
steps of a new number. The teaching 
process is facilitated when dances are 
presented according to their difficulty 
and when those with similar basic steps 
are grouped together. We found that 
our group enjoys the schottisches and 
numerous requests are made to play 
the same record several times during 
a session. In this group of dances 
are the Military Schottische, California 
Schottische, Old Southern Schottische, 
and Road to the Isles. American round 
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dances such as Oh, Johnny, Lili Mar- 
lene, Rye Waltz, and Glow Worm on 
also popular. Among the international 
folk dances that are not too difficult for 
¢udents to perform without extensive 
teaching and practice are Gustaf’s Skoal, 
The Crested Hen, Weggis Dance, 
Come, Let Us Be Joyful, Gathering 
peascods, Troika, Ace of Diamonds, 
Csardas, Noriu Miego, and Tantoli. Stu- 
dents will enjoy several periods devoted 
to performing the less complicated 
American square dances. 


The question usually arises of avail- 
ability of a teacher who is qualified to 
conduct such a dancing program. When 
no physical education teacher is present, 
any interested person may carry on the 
activity. The fundamentals of teaching 
dancing and a description of the steps 
can be found in many books. A study 
of the principles and thorough practic- 
ing of the dances to be presented will 
enable an enthusiastic teacher to do a 
good job. The use of student assistants 
in the beginning stages of the project 
isinvaluable. These individuals should 
lean the dances prior to the recrea- 
tional period and should understand 
exactly how they are to assist in the 
program. 


Outcomes of Program 

A successful folk dancing program 
will attract a large number of pupils 
and channel their energies in the direc- 
tion of purposeful accomplishment. 
Instead of aimless wandering or useless 
expenditure of pent-up energy, the par- 
ticipants show joy and eagerness in 
their rhythmic actions. The improve- 
ment in neuro-muscular coordination 
and rhythm sense are clearly evident 
over a period of weeks. The boys and 
girls also demonstrate a sense of 
‘belongingness” and a desirable social- 
izing spirit during their group experi- 
ences. The improvement in boy-and- 
gill relationships is apparent as the 
dancers lose their initial self-conscious- 
ness and respond naturally. These be- 
havior characteristics plus the fact that 
students are acquiring a knowledge of 
the cultural background accompanying 
each dance cause us to feel that the 
time and effort expended in sponsor- 
ing such activity is well-directed. We 
hope that the interest aroused will 
continue to develop through the years 
and lead to future wholesome recrea- 
tional activities of a similar type. 


Let us restate our opinion that the 
beneficial results of a folk dancing pro- 
gram can be achieved at any school. 
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Non-English-speaking residents of California’s San Joaquin Valley are gathering in 
front of television sets to learn the English language through the means of a new educa 
tional series, which is possibly the first of its kind to be introduced on television. 

The program entitled Let’s Speak English, was initiated by KMJ-TV, Channel 24, 
Fresno, on March 13 and is seen each Saturday at 6:15 and Sunday at 12:45 p.m. 


It is designed to teach the students practical, everyday English and is conducted by 
Mrs. Ruth Schonkweiler, an English teacher in the adult division of Fresno City Schools. 


Her simple formula for helping these residents of foreign extraction to gain an upper 
hand over the complexities of the English language is Look, Listen and Repeat. 


WILLIAM G. PADEN 


William G. Paden, 71, former Ala- 
meda county superintendent of schools, 
died in Alameda April 6. He had served 
as county superintendent from 1925 to 
his retirement in 1952 and before that 
had served as high school principal in 
the same community. 


A life-long student of California his- 
tory, Dr. Paden had worked with Dr. 
Eugene Bolton of University of Cali- 
fornia and Dr. Rockwell Hunt of Col- 
lege of the Pacific. When Dr. Hunt 
retired as chairman of the California 
History Foundation at COP recently, 
Dr. Paden had been named to succeed 
him. 

A pioneer member of CTA, Bill 
Paden .was affectionately and respect- 
fully known throughout the state for 
his contributions to the profession of 
teaching. 


GILBERT DEERE 


Gilbert D. Deere, 74, died in San 
Diego March 16. A former teacher at 
San Diego high school, he had been 
professionally active for many years in 
local, state, and national teacher or- 
ganizations. A native of Indiana, he 
had spent most of his life in California. 


ALMA THOMPSON 
CALLED BY DEATH 


Mrs. Charles R. Thompson, 63, died 
at her home in Ferndale March 31. 
Alma Thompson had served as execu- 
tive secretary of the North Coast Sec- 
tion, California Teachers Association, 
for 20 years. A native of Humboldt 
county, she entered the teaching pro- 
fession as an elementary teacher at 
Centerville. She later served as vice- 
principal of Ferndale elementary school 
for many years. 

In 1943 she was appointed rural 
schools supervisor in the office of Hum- 
boldt county superintendent of schools. 
In that capacity and as a CTA officer 
she gave valued counsel to teachers of 
rural schools and their school boards. 

Indicating the love and respect her 
community held for Mrs. Thompson, 
Ferndale had its biggest funeral in 30 
years on April 3, a service attended 
by the county teachers and many state 
and Section officers of CTA. 

We do not remember or honor Alma 
for the things she possessed of a mate- 
rial nature, nor for her place in the 
hierarchy of education, but rather for 
the things of more lasting worthwhile 
value, the good things of the spirit for 
which she stood. California teachers 
will greatly miss her. 






















































BRAIN-INJURED CHILDREN 


A Beverly Hills child psychologist offers hope of 
normalcy to children labeled ‘incorrigible’ or 
‘lazy thinkers’. His private salvaging institution 


could suggest some guideposts for public education. 













X' 
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Occupational therapy must be an integral part of adjustment education for the brain- 
injured. These boys, under skillful guidance, can find success in motor activity, which 
will lead them to tackling academic subject matter. Photo by Peggy Irwin, Graphic House. 
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Ruth Mulvey Harmer 


FEW weeks ago, a handsome 

freshly -scrubbed 15 - year -¢j 
turned up at the office of the Executiy, 
Director of the National Society fo, 
Brain-Injured in Beverly Hills, 


Brushing aside formalities, he thny 
a report card from a Los Angeles pubj 
school into the welcoming hand af 
Oreste Eslick Hood. “I’m showing it 
you first,” he said, making an effort t) 
subdue his irrepressible pride, 4 
wanted you to see it before anyon 
else because I thought it would be , 


>» 


good way to say ‘thanks’, 


O. E. Hood thought it was, too—oy 
of the most encouraging  thank-yo 
notes he has received since he en. 
barked on his career of helping brain. 
injured children in California and the 
nation to find their place in the worl 


The scene in his office seemed much 
further removed in time than the two 
years since Jack had first come. The 
boy had been dragged by his desperate 
parents to see Hood. “They say he 
incorrigible, incorrigible,” his mothe 
had wailed. “Unless we can do some. 
thing—and we have tried almost every. 
thing—they are going to send him toa 
reformatory.” While Jack stood sullen\ 
between them, his father had sun. 
marized the problem. For the past few 
years things had been progressing from 
bad school reports to worse. The week 
before, Jack had been picked up by the 
police for petty theft and attempted ca 
stealing. At thirteen! 

“He’s not really bad,” Jack’s mother 
interpolated tearfully. 


A Scientific Examination 

She was right. Jack was not reall 
bad; he was sick. An electroencephal 
ographic examination was made which 
indicated that the lad was suffering 
from hidden epilepsy. At intervals he 
suffered an electrical brainstorm which 
prompted his anti-social behavior. Jack 
was promptly enrolled at the School fo 
Brain-Injured Children which Hood 
directs. In this curious boarding schod 
on West Adams Boulevard he wa 
taught pride in himself and social o 
operation. Drugs to control his seizure 
were prescribed by Dr. Tracy Jackso 
Putnam, famed nuero-surgeon wh! 
gave the world its first reliable remedy 
for epilepsy. 
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At the end of six months Jack was 

aduated into the public school system 
where his record shows him to be an 
outstanding student. . 

Jack’s case is not typical, for no in- 
dividual is ever typical. But it is rep- 
resentative of what can be done and 
what has been done to salvage the hun- 
dreds of thousands of brain-sick chil- 
dren in the country. It constitutes an- 
other firm basis for hope that the prob- 
lem of America’s unwanted and un- 
cared-for problem children can be 
glved by right treatment of the right 
cause. Spankings and severe measures 
are not the answer. Drugs and psycho- 
logical treatment are. 


An Encouraging Record 

Proof of this is the astonishingly suc- 
cessful record of the school. Many grad- 
uates are now back at their desks in 
public and private schools here, in Can- 
ada, England, and even in places as 
distant as Japan and the Philippine 
Islands. They had been earlier rejected 
because they did not fit into any cate- 
gory with which the schools are now 
prepared to cope. In spite of anti-social 
behavior, they could not be classified 
as delinquents. In spite of learning 
blocks, they could not be considered 
“retarded.” Nor were they normal. 

Actually, nobody knows how many 
brain-injured children are in the United 
States. Dr. Putnam estimates that there 
are about 2,500,000 brain-injured per- 
sons, however, and of this total many 
are youngsters. Little — except affec- 
tionate care—can be given to the thirty 
per cent who are really mentally re- 
tarded. But, much can be done for the 
seventy per cent whose problem was 
caused by brain injuries from blows, 
encephalitis, high fever during infancy, 
hidden epilepsy, and other causes which 
have not halted mental development 
but disturbed it. 

This disturbance manifests itself in 
“bad” behavior, emotional outbursts, 
and often in learning difficulties. The 
attention span of many children is very 
brief and many of them are lost in time 
and space and unable to judge dis- 
tances, 

Hood is convinced that if parents and 
teachers could recognize nervous dis- 
orders in children early and would en- 
list qualified help, many of these chil- 


dren could achieve normal develop- 
ment, 


Amazing Cases Shown 
A number of school systems in this 
state and elsewhere in the nation are 
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in accord with him and have made 
electroencephalographic tests compul- 
sory as the first step in investigating 
serious deportment problems. Results 
are often surprising. A seven-year-old 
girl, who was excluded from public 
school for biting, scratching, and gen- 
eral insubordination, was found to be 
the victim of a mild case of encephalitis 
that had never been discovered or 
treated. After medication and psycho- 
therapy at the school, she was read- 
mitted to the public schools as a normal 
child. A nine-year-old boy charged 
with constant truancy and housebreak- 
ing was found to be an epileptic. His 
protests that he “didn’t remember” were 
valid. Because of petit mal, he was 
subject to periods of blackout, and act- 
ually had no idea of what he did during 
those hours. He, too, is back at school 
—a “normal boy.” 


Guidance Important, Too 


Important as it is, medicine alone 
is not enough to modify completely the 
behavior which attracted attention. The 
psychological and emotional side of the 
child’s problem must be treated, too. 
Counselling and proper guidance is a 
must in helping the youngster make a 
proper adjustment to normal living. 


It was with this in mind that Psychol- 
ogist Hood, 40-year-old New Yorker 
who received his training in California 
universities, started the school several 
years ago. It is one of the few such 
institutions which exist in the country. 


Primary purpose of the institution is 
to make the students (and they are 
definitely not “inmates”) feel normal. 


No, John, I don’t go home and play all 
evening like you do. 


Because of this no gates or bars are 
around or within the twenty-bed ram- 
bling old mansion which has been 
brightly reconverted. No locks are on 
the doors nor on the cashbox, although 
some of the youngsters have been con- 
victed of theft. There are no places 
or instruments of punishment. “You 
don’t whip a blind boy for tripping,” 
Hood points out. “How can you whip 
a brain-injured child for behaving in a 
mentally sick way?” 


The curriculum is strong on patience 
and understanding. Hood and his in- 
structors treat the children like normal 
youngsters and encourage them to act 
like normal youngsters as the best way 
to make them feel normal. The boys 
and girls develop friendships among 
themselves; they go to the store; on spe- 
cial occasions they lunch at a restau- 
rant. They learn to accept the bewil- 
dering “outside,” which has punished 
them for being sick, on terms of equal- 
ity. 

“Look at that boy,” Hood pointed out 
a freckled-faced youngster patiently ex- 
plaining a story to a duller companion. 
“When he came here he was so hurt 
that he sat silent for days. It was 
three weeks before he managed to make 
himself say ‘hello’ to anyone.” 


David was finding his way back. 


His near-tragedy represents the real 
tragedy of the brain-injured child. Like 
many others, he was not crippled or 
mentally retarded, although he had 
been branded as another “lazy thinker.” 
Like many others, he had reacted to 
suspicion and punishment by behaving 
like “the spoiled brat” they said he was. 
Small wonder that David was frus- 
trated; that he felt alone in a hostile 
world; that he wanted to strike out to 
hurt the inhabitants of that hostile 
world. 


David is finding his way back. But, 
what of others like him? 


To help those youngsters is the goal 
of Hood and Dr. Putnam and the par- 
ents, educators, probation authorities 
and child guidance counsellors who are 
familiar with their work. Through the 
National Society for Brain-Injured Chil- 
dren they are working to promote re- 
search, public education, and to assist 
in the establishment of schools and 
clinics throughout the nation. 


“The goal is far,” Hood admits. “But 
if we can make people aware of the 
problem we will have taken some giant 
steps toward it.” 









Just the 


PREIS . 4 4s 


By Roy E. Simpson 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 

HAVE made many trips through all 

sections of the state. Every trip has 
contributed to my better understanding 
and realization of the many complex 
problems facing public education 
brought about chiefly by a mushrooming 
population and an inflationary economy. 
I am convinced not only of the urgency 
and magnitude of many of these prob- 
lems, but I am constantly impressed 
with the forthright manner, skill, in- 
genuity, and courage with which ad- 
ministrators and teachers, district and 
county, are facing and solving many of 
these problems. Teachers, principals, 
supervisors, superintendents and _par- 
ents are attacking current problems 
with dispatch. 


Recognize Achievement 


I want to recognize the excellency of 
the educational program which is being 
carried on in the 2,000 school districts 
of California, and to commend the per- 
sonnel responsible for this achievement. 
We are gaining ground on many of 
our problems through the cooperation 
of members of the profession at all 
levels. 

I am impressed with the oneness 
and unity which exists throughout the 
educational profession. Faith in the 
efficacy of education and in the per- 
sonal value of our cherished way of life 
is as consistently alike as the topogra- 
phy of this great state is diverse. Single- 
ness of purpose, vigor with which new 
challenges to education are met, pride 
in the growth and achievement of boys 
and girls, and the devotion to the 
highest ethical standards are every- 
where evident in California’s schools. 


Questions Most Asked 


I shall group the facts in answer to 
the questions most frequently asked me 
in my visits to various parts of the state 
under four general headings: (1) school 
population, (2) housing, (3) professional 
personnel, and (4) costs of education. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. As of Oc- 
tober of this school year, there were 
1,647,000 boys and girls in kindergarten 
through grade 8 in regular graded 
classes, an increase of almost 9 per 
cent over last year. Boys and girls in 
high schools in grades 9 through 12 
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totaled over 450,000, slightly over 8 
per cent over last year. Total graded 
enrollment, kindergarten through 14, 
was 2,164,000, an increase of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent over last year. If 
all grades and classes, special classes 
and adults, are included, the school 
population for this school year totals 
over two and one-half million, an in- 
crease of slightly over 6 per cent over 
last year. 

It is estimated that the graded 
enrollment in kindergarten through 
grade 8 will total almost two and one- 





Dr. Simpson, (right) author of this ar- 
ticle, chats with Dr. Herbert Clish, San 
Francisco superintendent of schools, at the 
April meeting of the State Council of 
Education. 


half million by 1960; in grades 9 
through 12, over 750,000; and by 1965, 
it is estimated that grades 9 through 12 
will approach the one million mark in 
enrollment. 


The 1953-54 school enrollment in 
California is the second highest in the 
nation, only slightly exceeded by New 
York State. 

It is estimated there will be 150 
pupils in the public elementary schools 
in California in 1960 for ever 100 pupils 
in 1952; 175 high school pupils for 
every 100. By 1965, high schools will 
have 220 pupils for every 100 in 1952, 
and it is estimated there will be 255 
public high school graduates in 1965 
for every 100 in 1952. 


Running in One Place 


There are approximately 147,000 ele- 
mentary children on half-day sessions, 
and over 17,000 high school youngsters 
on half-day sessions. 

School buildings are rapidly being 


constructed everywhere in Califon: 
but growth seems to outdistance con 
struction to such an extent that 4. 
number of youngsters on half-day se, 
sions is not being reduced too markedly 
It is a matter of running in order , 
keep stationary. 


SCHOOL HOUSING. There are 
around two thousand school distric 
in California, of which approximate 
1,700 are elementary. There are ap 
proximately 4,000 elementary schoo} 
approximately 500 high schools, 185 
junior high schools, and 65 junior og), 
leges, not including evening schook 
In the past twenty-five years, approxi 
mately one and one-fourth billion do}. 
lars of schoolhousing was constructed, 
Currently, schoolhouse construction ‘ 
running at a minimum of 200 million 
dollars per year. Accordingly, as much 
money is now being spent in six years 
as was spent in the preceding twenty. 
five years. 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL. There are 
over 75,000 full-time teachers in the 
California public schools in the current 
school year. Approximately 48,000 ar 
in the elementary schools, 24,000 in 
the high schools, 3,000 in the junior 
colleges. 

It is estimated that California wil 
need approximately 100,000 additional 
professional personnel in the next seven 
years. 


























Salary Median $4587 


The median salary of full-time ek 
mentary teachers has increased from 
$2528 (1946-47) to $4354 (1953-54) 
The median salary for full-time high 
school teachers has increased from 
$3159 (1946-47) to $5066 (1953-54) 
The median salary for full-time junio 
college teachers has increased from 
$3459 (1946-47) to $5886 (1953-54) 
The median salary for all full-time 
teachers has increased from $27% 
(1946-47) to $4587 (1953-54). 

California has a greater percentage 
of teachers paid $4500 and above than 
any other state in the Union. The esti 
mated number of instructional staf ia 
the public elementary and_ secondary 
schools in the State of California fo 
the current year is exceeded only by 
New York. 

COSTS OF EDUCATION. I 
estimated that the current expense of 
the public schools of California wil 
total somewhere over 700 million dol 
lars for the current year. Approximately 
52 per cent of this expenditure § 
received from the state, 3 per cent from 
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the federal government, and the rest is 
raised mostly by district taxes. Current 
expenses for elementary school districts 
for the current year is estimated at over 
300 million dollars; high school over 
900 million dollars; junior college, 29 
nillion dollars; and unified over 181 


million dollars. 


Average $323 per Child 


It is estimated that the current ex- 
pense for educating an elementary 
youngster for the current year is ap- 
proximately $262; high school, $428; 
junior college, $485; and for unified 
districts, $345. Current expense for 
all pupils for the current year will 
approximate $323 per pupil. 

Of the 367 million dollars that is 
distributed as state aid, approximately 
66% per cent is distributed as basic aid 
(guarantee to every district), 20 per cent 
as equalization aid, and 13% per cent 
as special aid. This latter includes 
physically handicapped, transportation 
and county school service funds. 


The support of the public schools 
comes originally from the general fund 
of the state. This fund is maintained 
largely by means of sales, income and 
franchise taxes. Over 73 million dollars 
of state funds is distributed as equaliza- 
tion aid. 

The amount of assessed valuation 
back of each elementary pupil ranges 
from $47 per pupil to approximately 
$880,000 per pupil; in high schools, 
from approximately $2,000 to $486,000; 
and in junior colleges, from $32,000 to 
over $1,200,000 per pupil. 

Over 24 million dollars of state funds 
will be distributed this year to assist 
school districts in meeting financial 
problems involved in the current in- 
crease in school population. The prin- 
cipal apportionment is made on the 
basis of the preceding year’s average 
daily attendance, so the 24 million 
dollars brings the apportionment of 
state funds more in line with current 
enrollment. 


Approximately 66 per cent of the 
total current expense for education in 
elementary school districts is expended 
for the certificated salaries of instruc- 
tion; approximately 61 per cent in high 
schools; approximately 58 per cent in 
junior colleges; and 65 per cent in uni- 
fied schools districts. In all California 
school districts, approximately 64 per 
cent of the total current expense of 
education is expended for the certifi- 
cated salaries of instruction. 
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This information should furnish you 
a fair, although very brief, profile of 
certain operational aspects of public 
education in California. It does not, 
of course, furnish a portrait of the 
instructional program in the schools of 
California. The districts and counties 
can furnish a far better and more com- 
prehensive picture of the instructional 
program than could possibly be fur- 
nished in any attempt to write an 
overall state description. 





It would be exceedingly difficult to 
design a general statewide statement 
which would be comprehensive and 
inclusive enough to do full justice to 
the many excellent instructional pro- 
grams carried on at the local level. 
Information given in this article is con- 
cerned chiefly with the administrative 
and operational aspects of the school 
program. They furnish some indication 
of the magnitude of public education in 
the State of California. 
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A suggestion we hope you 





find interesting and useful 


Have a Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature and history come alive. All you 
need for equipment to represent fictional or historic personage is characteristic 
headgear which is easily concocted by your class. 


You might begin with interesting 
invitation, using the Mad Hatter 
or Duchess whose “hats” Alice in 
Wonderland has made famous. Or 
space-helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, Homburg, 
turban, etc. 

Party could be a “tea,” a meeting 


or actually a party. Everyone wears 
hat and acts the part. 


WHOLESOME, DELICIOUS AND SATISFYING is the 

simple, inexpensive treat of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. 
The natural chewing helps keep teeth clean and if 
eases tension. Enjoy daily. Millions do. 





Choose a theme based on class read- 
ing or project. Or let each member 
of class select a personage and be 
prepared to talk on whom he or 
she represents without using the 
name—and class has to “guess.” 


Naturally, face and hair help to add 
interest. If you care to go in for 
these embellishments, all you need 
is, perhaps, eyeglasses, wig, beard, 
make-up, collar, etc. 




















Over and over again have I heard 
this statement by retired teachers. 

There is an emotional break at retire- 
ment time which has a serious effect 
upon many teachers. However, if the 
teacher has prepared himself for the 
time of retirement it comes as a relief 
from responsibility and it offers an 
opportunity to do many things. To do 


Fresno Camera Exchange 
2037 Merced Street 
Fresno, California 


Cottage Films 
13061 S. Jefferson 
Garden Grove, California 


A. F. Milliron Co. 
346 South LaBrea 
Los Angeles, California 








Ideal Pictures 
4247 Piedmont 
Oakland, California 


W. F. Ludlum 
1790 North Catalina Avenue 
Pasadena, California 


Photographic Supply 
1622 Market Street 
Redding, California 


Look to your Ampro Audio Visual 
Dealer for professional counsel re- 
- garding your school’s AV program. 
He has available new products, - 
new techniques to aid both faculty 
-and students. Be sure to see and 
hear the Super Stylist-10 and 
‘ Super Stylist-12 motion picture 2 
projectors... and the great new Ds 


Call your Ampro 
Audio Visual Dealer 





RETIRE MENT comes before you realize it... 


those things there must be financial 
security. 

Right now I am _ hearing many 
younger teachers to whom retirement 
seems a vague and distant thing. They 
urge against any increase in contribu- 
tions toward retirement, even though it 
may mean much greater security in 
later years. Those of us who are retired 







Elliott Photo 
3060 Unrfiversity 
San Diego, California 


Brooks Camera 
45 Kearny Street 
San Francisco, California 
















Benne's Camera Shop 
403 Georgia Street 
Vallejo, California 
























tape recorder models— 

- Celebrity and Hi-Fi.Each © 
of these products is at 
the head of its class! 
. Ampro Corporation, 
_ (Chicago 18, Ilinois 




















wish heartily that the proposals mad 
by the CTA Retirement committee ba 
been in effect when we retired, We 
urge younger teachers to consider these 
plans very seriously before YOU ate 
called on to vote on them. 

For those who are nearing tetize 
ment, the California Retired Teachery 
Association, with active divisions in 
every part of the state, is ready to wel 
come new members. 

CRTA is an affiliate of CTA and oy 
president is a member of the Council 
We have representatives actively wort. 
ing in nearly every activity of CT, 
We are ready and willing to cooperat. 
in every way with CTA. 


Roy. T. Nichols, 
Legislative Director, CRTA 




























Provisions of Mason 
Bill Incorporated 
In H.B. 8300 


HR 8300, the 1954 tax revenue }ij 
in which the provisions of HR 519) 
were included, passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 339 to § 
on March 18. The Mason Bill (HR 
5180) had previously been restricted by 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
to provide: 

Exclusion from federal taxation of 
a total of $1200 of retirement income 
will apply only to persons over the 
age of 65. 

No person can qualify unless he or 
she has earned at least $600 per year 
during any ten years before retirement. 
The tax benefit to be derived is to be 
limited to the bottom tax rate (pres 
ently 20%) multiplied by the exclu 
sion. This would mean that regardless 
of gross retirement income, benefici- 
aries could not derive a maximum tax 
benefit of more than $1200 x 20% or 
$240. 

This mounts the first hurdle in the 
move initiated by the National Retired 
Teachers Association to gain tax reliel 
for retired teachers. The second hurdle 
was to gain Senate approval of the ta 
bill with the exemption retained. The 
third hurdle, as described by Ethel 
Percy Andrus of Glendale, NRTA pres- 
ident, is to keep the President informed 
of strong nationwide interest in the rt 
tirement exemption. 


































Convention in June 

The California RTA will hold its av- 
nual convention at the Arrowhead 
Springs Hotel, San Bernardino, June 
9-10. Membership to date is 5500, a: 
though the State Retirement Board 
shows 13,757 retired teachers now 0 
the roll. 
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( inspire a desire for practical ex- 
Totus in her boys’ foods—home- 
making class, Mrs. Zela McClanahan, 
of Centennial senior high school at 
Compton, recently called upon the spe- 
cial domestic talents of men faculty 
members. 

Proving that men can become good 
cooks, Principal B. F. Jamison demon- 
strated his culinary ability before the 
boys when he prepared chicken jam- 
balaya. Mr. Jamison not only furnished 
his viewers with the technique of com- 
bining the ingredients of this popular 
southern dish, but he also provided 
them with generous tasty samples. 


_To demonstrate the ease of doing 
one’s own laundry, Mr. John Adams 
volunteered to show boy members of 
the class how simple it is to wash and 
iron their own shirts. 

How to sew on buttons, repair torn 
hems, and mend rips with a sewing 
machine was explained in a third ses- 
sion by ex-navyman Fred Sherwyn, 
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Says here they had a bad storm up around the north auditorium last week. 





Teaching Boys to Cook and 
Sew Reveals New Talents 


Loraine T. Thomas 





Principal B. F. Jamison whips up a tasty 
dish with professional skill. 





now printing instructor at Centennial. 
That the members of this class have the 
same opportunity for learning how to 
keep their clothing shipshape as the 
men of the service was emphasized by 
Mr. Sherwyn. 

Neither professional nor commercial 
standards are attempted in this special 
boys’ class. But in teaching the boys 
how to manage for themselves, the in- 
structor attempts to develop in the 
teen-agers a greater interest in their 
own homes by achieving self-reliance 
and a feeling of self-confidence in do- 
mestic activities. 










































| Cheer | field for 


| FINGER- PAINT 
=e" exploration 







oe” = Shaw Finger- 
Paint, the original finger-paint 
created by Ruth Faison Shaw, 
is now an important medium 
for every age, for both craft 
and creative art purposes. As 
students progress, they find it 
a rich field for experiment, by 
using brushes or a squeegee, 
daubing with sponges or string, 
and making prints. 

A fascinating new folder, 
‘“Let’s Explore” is yours for the 
asking. For a free copy, write 
Dept. ST 4. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 




















Western Division Office: 
5636 East 61st St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
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Zujot SUMMER SCHOOL 
in the cool climate of Bellingham 


EDUCATION RECREATION 
Elementary and secondary Climb Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier 
Graduate study Camp in College Cabins 
Arts and Sciences Cruise on Puget Sound 
Conferences: nationally known leaders Enjoy Salmon Bakes 
Modern laboratory school Motor along scenic Chuckanut Drive 
Adequate Housing — new residence hall View Deception Pass 
New arts and auditorium-music buildings Visit Victoria and Vancouver, B. C. 


Degrees: B.A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A. 
Two Terms: June 21 to July 21 
July 22 to August 20 


Address Registrar 


Western Washington College of Education 


Bellingham, Washington 


An important new title 
for you in 1954 


pte fetes on By Staubach and Walsh 





A handsome new text that integrates understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing for a first-year Spanish course. 


First-Year Spanish catches and holds the student's interest 
with a vocabulary that is limited to useful words and expres- 
sions, a friendly, informal style, and interesting content. Many 
illustrations including 16 in full color. Please write for com- 
plete information. 


Ginn and Company 


260 Fifth Street San Francisco 3, Calif. 





Builds a Hom 


Thirteen classes pool 
their skills to design 
and construct a modem 
residence for resale. 


Carole Philips 


Student, Public Relations 
Class, Whittier High School 


-— the second consecutive yea, 
members of Whittier High School; 
Vocational, Industrial, and Household 
Art Classes have constructed a five 
room model home; designed, built, and 
decorated by the students, with the aid 
of the community’s Building Con 
tractors Association. 

The idea of building the home orig 
inally stemmed from the desire of the 
vocational arts instructors two years ago 
to give their students enough practicd 
experience to become apprentices in 
their chosen trades after graduation. 


At the end of the last school year, 
the first project, a two-bedroom house, 
was completed at a cost of $4156.80 
and sold at a slight profit. 


This year, 13 different classes took 
part in the over-all program. Begi- 
ning with the architectural drawing 
class making the plans and designs d 
the home, the project went to the cat 
pentry class, which did the actual cor 
struction work. Other classes taking 
part were electrical wiring, metal shop, 
horticulture, homemaking, math, att 
print shop, bookkeeping, senior pmb 
lems, photography, and public relations 

Profiting from last year’s experient®, 
the homebuilders decided to enlatg 
upon their past plans. The 1953 home 
was built of the most economic malt 
rials and in an attractive but conserve 
tive plan. The present house is builtd 
the finest materials and equipment, #& 
quainting the students with the mat 
modern trends. 

This year’s home includes a low volt 
age lighting system, in which all how# 
lighting can be operated from om 
switch if desired; an upholstered nook 
seat for the kitchen, and a built-in ele 
tric oven and range. 
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Whittier High 
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to aid you 


in yout teaching 


H. B. Patton 


BUSINESS FILM SHOW HELD. Thrifty 
business firms find that motion picture films 
pay good returns. A show of outstanding 
films in salesmanship, public information, 
employee indoctrination, economic educa: 
tion, safety, job training, supervision and 
management was held at the Hotel Mark 
Hopkins, San Francisco, March 10, under 
the chairmanship of Roland H. Fulle for 
the California Training Directors’ Associa- 
tion. This show was so well received that 
audio-visual instructors might consider such 
a display of training films for teachers. 


* £ % 


HOW STEEL IS MADE. Filmstrip, Social 
Studies, elementary, free: Kits may be ob- 
tained from county audio-visual depart- 
ments, and a limited number from: United 
States Steel Corp., 25 Beale St., San 
Francisco, 

A kit contains a filmstrip and samples of 
ion ore, coke, limestone, pig iron, steelrod, 
with a teacher's manual. The colorful film- 
strip portrays simply, the complete process 
of making steel. Picture of kit shown below. 


ML 


Peta4 
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SEEING IS BELIEVING. Film: 14 Min., 
color, Salesmanship, Audio-Visual Educa- 
tion, secondary, free: Caterpillar Tractor 
dealers. 

“Impossible” was the verdict of the pub- 
lic to wireless, horseless-carriages, flying 
machines, and motion pictures. But ‘See- 
ing Is Believing.” 

The Caterpillar Company believes that 
films fill a real need in selling their product. 
films fill a real need in selling its product. 
see a live demonstration. They show the 
advantages of the product. They are a good- 
will builder in showing how to care for the 
equipment. The demonstration will be the 
kind you want it to be. It will explain 
things the prospect cannot see, by anima- 
tion, by extreme close-ups and by unusual 
angles. All these points are worth consider- 
ing, whether one is selling tractors or ideas. 

* * * 


ACCOUNTING, THE LANGUAGE OF 
BUSINESS. Film: 20 Min., black and white, 
Vocational Guidance, high school, college, 
free: Association Films, 351 Turk St., San 
Francisco. 

Public accounting as a vocation is ex- 
plained to a high school senior. It is aimed 
at a viewing audience of the same grade 
level. The advantages of this profession are 
illustrated to be independence, adequate in- 
come, and working with the leaders of the 
community in building success. 


* * * 


PIPELINE TO THE CLOUDS. Film: 30 
Min., color, Community Problems, high 
school, free: General Electric Co., 235 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. 

Society has always depended on water. 
People only live in places where water is 
available. What would happen in a modern 
city if the water supply dwindled and how 
it would affect each individual are vividly 
portrayed. The reasons for the inadequate 
What the 
water companies are doing to provide well 
distributed supplies of usable water is deter- 
mining the pattern of life of our nation. 
This is a thought-provoking film for high 
school groups. 


supplies of today are shown. 


* * * 
GRAPES. Film: 11 Min., color, Modern 
Agriculture, modern California industry, 
elementary and _ secondary, price: $90, 
Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., 
Pasadena 7. 

Many workers are needed to bring grapes 
to your table fresh from the vineyards of 
California. Caring for the vineyard, harvest 
ing the crop. packing the grapes in packing 
sheds, and shipping them to market in re- 
frigerator cars or trucks are all vividly 


screened. 
a ee 


CHILDREN ARE CREATIVE. Film: 10 
Min., color, Teacher Training, college and 
adult, price: $100, Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 
De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28. 

Using an art situation in an average third 
grade classroom, a lesson is first presented 












Great for 


going places! 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 


CHECKS 


You're on a rock-firm footing with National 
City Bank Travelers Checks whether en 
route to new countries or familiar places. If 
you lose them or they are stolen, your | 
money is promptly refunded. Spendable 
everywhere, they're accepted like cash. 
Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 
and $100, they cost only 75¢ per $100. 


Good until used. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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without creative appeal and then a similar 
lesson producing great creativeness is shown. 
The lesson is motivated by allowing the chil- 
dren to see a live mother hen and her baby 
chicks. Then each decides what media 
to use. Following this, each one works out 
his idea with help from the teacher where 
needed on manipulaticve skills. In the end 
the finished products are all displayed. 
oe « 


INSECTS ARE INTERESTING. Film: 10 
Min., color, General Science, intermediate 
and junior high, price: $100, M. Deusing 
Film Prod., 5427 W. Howard Ave., Mil- 
waukee 14, Wisc. . 

It pays us to know about insects, for 
insects are interesting. There are odd in- 
sects, beautiful ones, helpful and harmful 
insects. Here one sees how they protect 
themselves from their enemies, and how they 
breathe and lay eggs. The metamorphosis 
of locusts and moths is completed before 
one’s eyes. How the wasps make homes for 
their young and feed them until maturity, 
completes this interesting story in micro- 
photography. 

* * * 
THIS IS THE MOON. Film: 10 Min., 
black and white, Young America, Science, 
intermediate, price: $50, Audio-Visual Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., 245 Broadway, Laguna Beach. 

Is the moon another world? Why does 
the moon have different shapes? Do people 








Aurliner 
Desks and Chairs 


mean lasting satisfaction. Perfect 
modern lines continually increase 
Griggs popularity in all grades 
from kindergarten through college. 
Choose furniture that’s built to last 
... Griggs Airliner... available in 
five wood and two metal finishes. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 





735 Market Street, San Francisco 


Great Furniture lives forever 


live on the moon? These questions are 
answered along with other information as 
to the nature of the moon. The necessary 
vocabulary to discuss the subject is presented 
on the film, as well as a very good review 


at the end. 
* * * 


PIONEER OF FLIGHT. Film: 18 Min., 
black and white, Social Studies, secondary, 
3 yr. lease: $45, 10 yr. lease: $60, Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 

John J. Montgomery’s successful flight 
of a glider in 1883 and his demonstration in 
1905 that glider flight could be controlled 
are well demonstrated in excerpts taken 
from the film, “Gallant Journey.” Local 
California color is brought in through his 
work at Santa Clara University. 


* * * 


ENGLISH HISTORY: I—Earliest Time to 
1066, II—Norman Conquest to the 153th 
Century, II1]—Tudor Period (1485-1603); 
Films: 10 Min. each, black and white or 
color, World History, English History, Lit- 
trature, secondary, price: $55 each, black and 
white; $110 each, color; Craig Movie Sup- 
ply Co., 149 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. 

Oustanding in the field of educational 
films is this series on English History. 
Events are reviewed through models, tap- 
estry, paintings, present day ruins, as well 


Yesterday's Duncan Phyfe Desk 
and Chair...offered superb design 
in carefully constructed furniture. 
Duncan Phyfe has come to mean 
perfection of line combined with 
the meticulous craftsmanship that 
means lasting satisfaction. 


736 South Broadway, Los Angeles 


as actual pictures portraying events His 
tory of many of our words is given throng, 
out. 

The beginning film reviews the firg thoy 
sand years of English history, including 
Celtic invasion, in 1900 B.C., the Roman : 
vasion in 55 B.C. and conquest in 43 in 
the Saxon invasion in 449 A.D., the bleng 
ing power of Christianity, and the con; 
of the Danes in 850 A.D. 

The second film starts with the Norm 
invasion and the Battle of Hastings, , 
takes in the reigns of Henry II, Richay 
the Lion-Hearted, John, Edward |, and 
Henry V. An interesting explanation d 
the Domesday Book, and its results ;, 
given. We see the development of tj 
by jury, common law, Magna Charta ay 
parliament. This was the period in whi 
is built the foundation of English deny 
cracy. 

The greatness in the reign of Query 
Elizabeth I, in the third film is connect 
with events that came before, especially i, 
the reigns of Henry VII and Henry Vill 

_— 


THE TOYMAKER. Film: 15 Min., cole 
or black and white, Guidance (Brothe. 
hood of Man) Race Prejudice, interm 
diate grades, price: $75 black and whit 
$135 color; Athena Films, 165 W. 46th &, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Two puppets are friendly until they {ind 
one has spots and one has stripes, They be 
come suspicious of each other and figh, 
Finally they learn that it hurts them whe 
they fight because they are part of each 
other through the toymaker who created 
them and works them. (See the opportuni 
ties that this opens for discussion.) 

x * x 


WHAT IS ELECTRICITY. Film: 12 
Min., black and white, General Sciene, 
high school, price; $62.50. Encyclopaedi 
Britannica Films, 5625 Hollywood Bld, 
Hollywood. 

The various discoveries leading to: 
knowledge of electricity are shown. A si 
gle atom of copper is shown surrounded 
by its electrons. Then the travels of th 
single electron not firmly attached to the 
atom are shown as it travels to other atom 
with the resulting negative charge. Thi 
seems a successful attempt to put into ut 
derstandable concepts the mystery we al 
electricity. 












ny 


































* * * 


GROWTH OF LONDON. Film: 15 Mi, 
black and white, junior and senior high 
price: $125, United World Films, 6610 Mel 
rose Ave., Los Angeles. 

To understand London today we mus 
look back to its beginning. Using mode 
and diagrams, together with actual scents 
the city’s growth is shown from open fields, 
through the Roman invasions, later inv 
sions, the great fire, and gradual increat 
in population. We finally come to modert 
London with its traffic congestion and cur 
rent problems. 
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Dr. Edward Morphet, who writes 
about the pressures leading to a cur- 
rent restudy of elementary education 
in California, is a nationally-known 
figure in the field of school finance and 








organization. 

Until recently a consultant in ele- 
mentary education and director of out- 
door education in Merced County, 
Dorothy Chestnut is now a research 
fellow in the department of nutrition, 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

Helen Awe’s brief story on page 35 
isa reminder that Memorial Day is al- 
most here, a day to reemphasize the 
values of citizenship. 

Ruth Mulvey Harmer is an instructor 
in the English department at Univer- 
sity of Southern California. A profes- 
sional writer-teacher, she is also a sym- 
pathetic observer of the work of O. E. 
Hood, which she competently describes 
on page 24. 






















“To create an interest in fields other 
than sports, Centennial Senior High 
School in Compton (which opened last 
September) is trying to make courses 
attractive to desirable students,” writes 
Teacher Loraine Turner Thomas. Her 
account of Principal Ben Jamison’s 
demonstration makes the point effec- 
tively. Miss Turner, incidentally, suc- 
ceeded McKay and McKenney in 1931 
as editor of Compton JC’s Tartar Shield. 


The article about student folk danc- 
ing during the noon hour (on page 22) 
was referred to us by Helen Heffernan. 
She thought Ann Bachman deserved 
commendation for an excellent project. 
We think so too. 


Mary Frances Martin is supervisor 
of special education for Los Angeles 
city schools. It was under her guidance 
that the first school-to-home telephone 
equipment was installed in California. 
Widely used in 23 other states, the in- 
stallations may be more common in this 
state when benefits and comparatively 
low cost are recognized. 


Sidney R. Ottman, whose name ap- 
peared in this column last month, was 
author of an article titled “Bored With 


Here’s your 
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GREYHOUND 


FREE! TOUR-PLANNING MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, I. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 


TOO a ce ee 
Address... 
City & State 


| would like special 
SUUTCPUNEICTE OUR TUE Ci 





Your Bulletin Board?” in the May issue 
of NEA Journal. 

This edition closes the school year 
and you will not be receiving another 
Journal until September. We have re- 
ceived many excellent manuscripts this 
year and regret that we have been un- 
able to publish them all. No less than a 
dozen good articles written by Califor- 
nia teachers remain in our files and type 
is set on four which we had hoped to 
squeeze into this edition. For the pa- 
tience of our member-contributors we 
are thankful. 

This seems an appropriate time and 
place to express our thanks to the hun- 
dreds of good readers who have written 
us letters of commendation during the 
past nine months. We have beer told 
that the Journal is readable and that it 
is improving typographically and edito- 
rially. We recognize most of our mis- 
takes and weaknesses but we depend 
on our readers to guide us. We appre- 
ciate, more than you realize, the critical 
letters which will help us to select better 
articles, improve layout and design, bal- 
ance the contents more effectively. 
When you have time write us a letter 


this summer, won’t you? 
—JWM 







complete vacation 


pre-planned full of pleasure at one low price 


by GREYHOUND! 


Hotels, transportation, special sight-seeing 
are all included on a Greyhound Expense- 
Paid Tour. You go where you want to go, 
for as long as you like, at a cost you know 
in advance. Choose from hundreds of va- 
cation tours like these: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 4 days . . $24.50 
YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 
days, 5meals. . . . 48.50 
NEW YORK CITY, 5 days . 28.20 
NEW ENGLAND CIRCLE 
8 days, from New York 65.50 
FLORIDA CIRCLE 
11 days, from Jacksonville 79.10 
CHICAGO, 3 days 15.65 
EVERGREEN CIRCLE 
days, from Seattle . . . ow 28.15 
SAN FRANCISCO, 4 days . 18.50 


To these prices add Greyhound round-trip fare from 
your home. U. S. tax extra. Prices subject to change. 
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Workreation Project in Berkeley Gives Boys A Summer Chance 


BERKELEY TEENAGERS widening the trail in John Hinkel “This has been a very constructive program of great benefit to the Hele 
Park, where they constructed guard fences and hundreds of feet boys and to the city itself. The work accomplished by the boys 
of redwood steps and graded thousands of feet of side hill trails was of a top variety.” The city paid the salaries of the 30 boys 
in this city park. This project was one of five completed by 45 employed in the parks. The Board of Education paid the |; 
boys working in the Berkeley Workreation Camp (four hours boys employed on school grounds. Plans are underway sy | “~ OC 
work, two hours sports and recreation for five days a week for Marjorie Walker, Manager, Berkeley Office California State Em 
five weeks last summer). Though many of these boys didn’t know ployment Service and head of the Workreation Camp Selection fo 
a pick from a hoe when they started work, at the close of their Committee, for Berkeley’s third Workreation camp for teenage progral 
jobs in John Hinkel, Cordonices and Aquatic Park, along the boys who want work experience and that important “spending right n 
planting strip of Berkeley’s Sacramento Street, and on the grounds money of my own!” to sit.” 
of several schools, Harold D. Givens, Park Superintendent, stated: “Go 
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. and the most important tool of all is the The fs 


drafting pencil. | lola looked 
Eagle TURQUOISE Drawing Pencils are now “Wh 


H , 
made with 100% “Electronic” graphite (reduced ca 


to particle size of 1/25,000th of an inch) for a Karl to 


denser lead that holds a needle point, glides rushed 


more smoothly across the paper, and makes long Pena 


lines of uniform weight that reproduce to per- on. 


fection. A.J. CLOUD HALL Karl w 


; The new library at San Francis > the ba 
Write for free samples of the grades you nor- City College was dedicated the A}: } son we 


mally use, and compare them in your own class- Cloud Hall at ceremonies conductel | morroy 

room. April 25. The beautiful structure w4 } hall a, 

named in honor of Archie Cloud, its firs For fif 

president and pioneer officer of Califor that I. 

H S R O . K F R e O | N C nia Teachers Association. Dr. Clouds} Patrick 
e * ay e ’ ° : le 

contribution to education was recog “Yes 


San Francisco . Fresno ° Sacramento nized in a CTA Journal article, Feb} wor , 
ruary 1954 edition. too, w: 
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The 
GOOD 
CITIZEN 


Helen W. Awe 


“r OOK, Pops,” said Karl, holding up 

four tickets to the Decoration Day 
program. “They're right in front, and 
right next to where the Mayor is going 
to sit.” 

“Go away, Karl. Bother me not. Not 
nw. I am busy. I am stitching up 
this suit,” his father answered gruffly. 
‘Your foolishness you can say tonight.” 

Karl now held the four tickets in 
front of his father’s eyes. “Look, hon- 
est, Pops, I won a prize in the best 
citizen’s contest. And, what’s more, 
Pops, I have to stand on the stage and 
read my essay. It’s about Patrick 
Henry.” 


“Good citizens? Patrick Henry? What 
next? Who else wrote these essays?” 
The father put his work down and 
looked at his son. 


“Why, all the kids in school, Pops. 
Here, give the tickets to Gram to keep. 
I've got to see about my paper route.” 
Karl tossed the tickets to his father and 
rushed out of the door. 


Bertha, his mother, and Gram came 
to the door. Gram had tears in her 
eyes. “You heard?” asked Pops. “Our 
Karl won. We will go. You heard? Not 
the banker’s son won. Not the Mayor's 
son won. But our own Karl won. To- 
morrow morning we will go to the city 
hall and become good citizens, too. 
For fifteen years we have put it off. Of 
that Iam ashamed. Who is this fellow 
Patrick Henry?” 

“Yes,” said Pops as he picked up his 
work again, “Tomorrow morning we, 
to, will become good citizens.” 
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NEW BOOKS of professional interest 


Review of noteworthy current publications 
conducted by GEORGE E. ARNSTEIN 


HOW TO JUDGE A SCHOOL. By Wil- 
liam F, Russell; Harper and Brothers; 143 


pp.; $2.50. 

This “‘Handbook for Puzzled Parents and 
Tired Teachers” was not written for teach- 
ers. What Dr. Russell, president of Teach- 
ers College at Columbia University, tried to 
do was to provide an intelligible survey of 


OLIVER HARTZELL 


Oliver R. Hartzell, superintendent 
of schools in San Rafael for 34 years, 
died in February. From 1920 to the 
time of his death Hartzell had been 
superintendent of schools and the first 
15 years he had also served as principal 
of San Rafael high schol. He had been 
a lifelong member of CTA. 





old and new concepts of method, aim and 
content in order to enable interested citi- 
zens better to understand and to evaluate 
American public schools. 

In brief and simple form Dr. Russell ex- 
plains what traditional education was like in 
China, in Germany, among primitive peo- 
ples and in the Ottoman empire. He then 
shows how research has demonstrated the 
obsolescence of most of the learning con- 
cepts on which this type of education was 
based and how American schools are being 
reshaped in the light of new knowledge. 

Time and again the author refers to the 
Encyclopedia of Educational Research to 
explode misconceptions like the well-knowns 
and rejected concepts such as the transfer 
of training, or that slow learning is an in- 
dication of sure learning. Interestingly 
enough, he labels as one of these miscon- 
ceptions the old saying—Spare the rod and 


TEACHERS RETIREMENT 


Have you wondered how you are go- 
ing to make ends meet after you retire? 

Would you like to retire after teach- 
ing 30 years, instead of waiting until 
you are forced to quit at age 65? 

If so, you will want to read the new, 
30-page booklet entitled, “ARE WE 
TALKING YOUR LANGUAGE?” This 


USE THIS COUPON 
519 California Street . 


Hannaford & Talbot ° 
Goud | 
income for retirement. 


YOUR LANGUAGE?” 
(—) 


brightly illustrated booklet briefly de- 
scribes a common sense investment plan 
which may mean the difference between 
mere subsistence and abundant living 
after you are through teaching. It can 
be read in 15 minutes. Supply is lim- 
ited. Mail the coupon today for your 
copy—FREE! 


CTAJ 554 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 


Yes, I am interested in your common sense plan of providing adequate 


Please send me the free booklet, “ARE WE TALKING 


I would also like to receive more specific information regarding the applica- 


tion of your plan to my particular retirement income problem. I plan to retire in 


years. I taught 


for the 3 years from 1944 to 1947 was $ 


years prior to July 1, 1944. My average annual salary 


years from 1952 to the year I plan to retire, 


(—) 


for a suitable plan. 


PRO sis ice eet eee ees 


No. and Street 


Enclosed are other data on my finances to help you prepare suggestions 
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spoil the child—without indicating any 
awareness of the ambiguity of that proverb. 
“How to Judge a School” is well worth 
reading even though many teachers and 
parents will have reservations about some 
of President Russell's conclusions and find- 
ings. For example, he recommends that 
parents buy and read the “Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research.” Granted that this is 
a very valuable book, there are few teachers 
who use it very often and it may be ques- 
tioned if this is the proper volume with 
which to start the pedagogic education of 
parents. 
SPANISH-SPEAKING GROUPS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By John H. Burma. 
Durham: Duke University Press; 214 pp; $4. 
About the only unfortunate thing about 
this book is the author’s use of the 1940 
census figures. But this is not a serious 
obstacle because he makes clear that for 
many of these Spanish-speaking groups no 
accurate data have been assembled and that 
in the case of Mexicans the shifts of migra- 
tory labor are so great that the figures are 
obsolete long before they can be published. 
Professor Burma is calm and detached. 
His sympathies are on the side of the mi- 
norities; he understands their problems but 
he doesn’t preach as he discusses the His- 
panos of New Mexico, the Puerto Ricans 
who are concentrated in New York City, 
the Filipinos along the West Coast, and 
the Mexicans who range from Texas to 
Chicago. 


Study nature 
in its 
natural habitat 


at the 1954 session of the 
West Coast Nature School, 
to be held at: 


Lassen National Park 
June 20-26 


Yosemite National Park 
June 27-July 3 


Asilomar 
July 4-10 


WEST COAST 


San Jose State College 


This summer the school will hold its sessions at 
three of California's outstanding scenic spots. 
"Classrooms" are held in the out-of-doors, with 
short field trips conducted by outstanding instruc- 
tors from San Jose State College. Bring the entire 
family—a new feature of the 1954 sessions will be 
a nature-trail guide for the children of adult 
students. And what's more, there are no books, no 
tests, and no homework, because of the high inter- 
est shown by students. You will earn two quarter- 
units for each week, and you may enroll for one, 
two, or three weeks of the School's I8th annual 
Summer Session. 


Of particular interest is the author's dis- 
cussion of education for these minority 
groups, complicated as it is by linguistic 
and cultural differences, tendencies toward 
segregation, low income, and pressures to- 
ward child labor. He has frequent refer- 
ences to California educational practices and 
his book ought to be of great help to 
teachers who can derive better understand- 
ing of their students from it. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING GUIDE 

There is an interesting story behind the 
recent publication of the revised edition 
of Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools, by N. P. Neilson and Winifred 
Van Hagen (Barnes; $4.50). These same 
two authors, back in 1929, wrote “A Man- 
ual of Physical Education Activities for 
the Elementary Schools of the State of 
California.” The demand for this manual 
became so great that the A. S. Barnes Co. 
received permission to publish the book for 
general distribution. 


Now, a generation later, Dr. Neilson re- 
wrote the book: “The feature of the graded 
program has been retained, the descriptions 
of the activities have been rewritten and 
some new activities have been added.” The 
result ought to be useful, not only as a 
text, but also as a reference book. 


SCIENCE MATERIALS 

Glen Blough and Marjorie Campbell have 
just completed a book with the long but 
descriptive title Making and Using Class- 














room Science Materials in the Elementan 
School (Dryden; $2.75). The illustration, 
are clear and copious, the directions shor 
and to the point, and there is a long, help 
ful list of teaching aids, mostly from indys 
trial sources and mostly free of charge, 


AAHPER YEARBOOK 

Children in Focus is the 1954 Yearbook 
of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation (Npa. 
$3.50). Twenty-four specialists jp these 
three fields have pooled their knowledge t, 
product a comprehensive, non-technics 
book for those who work with children 
of elementary-school age. As is usual in th 
case of cooperative effort, there is som 
overlapping among the contributors anj 
there are some wordy sections, but the book 
nevertheless is authoritative. 


POPULAR VOLUME REPRINTED 

In the case of a book as well-knowy 
and well-established as Luella Cole's Py. 
chology of Adolescence (Rinehart: 6) 
nothing needs to be said beyond the fay 
that the fourth edition has now been pub 
lished, and, in the author’s own words, tha 
it “differs from its predecessors in the sub 
stitution of more recent or more complete 
studies for such reports as have become out 
dated, in the inclusion of more interprets 
tion of the data . . . and in the emphasi 
upon material from recent. studies in per 
sonality and sociometry.” Dr. Cole, wh 
lives in Berkeley, also reports an interesting 
sidelight: Not only teachers and parents have 
read her book but also adolescents, “many 
of whom . . . write me letters about thei 
problems.” 


TEACHING SPEECH 

Another book should be mentioned 
briefly because it deals with an area i 
which helpful materials are scarce: Teach 
ing Speech in High Schools by Willard | 
Friederich and Ruth A. Wilcox (Macmil 
lan; $4.75). Speech, in this case, include: 
not only debates and readings, but a 
radio and TV, extracurricular activities 
drama, contests and festivals. 

























































































For further information write to: 


NATURE SCHOOL 


® San Jose, Calif. 



















SUPERINTENDENT SPEAKS 

The Inglis Lecture at Harvard is an in 
portant annual event. Just published is Tw 
Superintendency of Public Schools—At 
Anxious Profession by Willard B. Spalding 
(Harvard; $1.50). As usual, the lecture 
makes good and interesting reading, a 
not only because Dr. Spalding quotes‘ 
friend as reporting that “superintendent 
have more anxiety than any people whos 
I have tested outside of mental institutions 
Dr. Spalding, it should be added, used t 
be a superintendent, was Dean of the Schoo 
of Education at the University of Illinas 




















and is now professor of education " 
Oregon. 
DELINQUENCY 


One of the best, most comprehensi 
but also dullest books on the subject © 
delinquency has now been written by Mi 
ton L. Barron with the title The Juvenile# 
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Delinquent Society (Knopf; $5 for text edi- 


mentary on). There are more than 350 pages, .e 

stration: a ding 26 devoted to the “Definition of Ke > ll { ) ‘ , 

NS shor © adden” Dr. Barron has provided a a TUE 
Bs help. ai of information about statistics, etiol- 

M indys ” conflicting theories and a thorough 
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aspects of the problem. 
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in thee | Harold Taylor, president of Sarah Law- 
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vledge t, rence College. His latest book, On Free- 
technic’ | gom and Education (Abelard-Schuman; 





children $3.50), is primarily concerned with higher 
lal j ion: “Progressive theory for higher ; 
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BOOKS AND ETHICS Mrs. Reynolds writes.— 
Many teachers have worked during the 


_ || summer months as salesmen for publishers. “I can’t imagine NOT going to the California 
lentione? f The CTA Ethics Commission is concerned Audubon Camp. There are few opportunities 


area it } with repeated reports and complaints that et 
: Teach the directions given by some companies to that are too good to be true, but this is one of 


Villard} teacher-salesmen are in violation of the code them. There is no more enjoyable way of 

—— of ethics, which says: “A professional learning about the nature of our world and no 
es 1 1 + : 

"7 " teacher accepts no remuneration directly o more profitable way to spend a vacation than a 

but ass Ff indirectly for... equipping members of his 


session at the Camp — beautiful surroundings, 
stimulating teachers, congenial companions, 
comfortable quarters, delicious meals, minimum 


activities, f own classes.” 





The Commission’s interpretation holds 
that teachers ought not to sell within their 
is an in WM community and attendance area. Fur- costs. All this, and credit too, for teachers! 
od is Te | ‘er, teachers ought not to exploit their I repeat, I can’t imagine not going there.” Nature Lecturer and 
rols—An | ‘Status as teachers to get entry into homes Photographer 
Spalding f % © exploit their authority in the selec- 
> lecture § '0n of specific books. 


Mrs. Laurel Reynolds 


ing, and In brief, the Commission says: if teachers 


quotes: become salesmen they ought to sell outside 1954 SESSIONS AUDU BON CAMP 


atendent' F their own community and they ought to for- 


le whos f get—for the time being—that they are O E CA | | FO R N lA 
itution. § members of the teaching profession. Failure Sun., June 27 July 10 


, used t : heed this seEne aohy mean Chiat they Sun., July 11 - July 24 
ye Schoo F Secome guilty of “unprofessional conduct. . d Free Feld 
t THlinois Sun July 25 - Aug. 7 For Reservations and Free Folders 
" " ite to: 
ation "— FUNERAL PROGRAMS? S A oe ee 
According to the National Citizens Com- a . NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
uuttee for Educational Television, the Uni- Sun., Aug. 22 - Sept. 4 693 Sutter Street, Room. 201 
ehensive versity of Michigan has just completed a San Francisco 2, California 
ibject 0 tw TV production center at a cost of Phone PRospect 5-4042 


by Mi $250,000. The efficient new studios are 


wvenile 8 located in a former funeral home. 
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TEACHERS HAVE VACATION 
VISIT TO HAWAII 


HAWAII-BOUND at Christmas time, 
these members of the Oakland Teachers 
Association found an inexpensive and 
exciting way to spend the holidays. 
President Adelaide Helwig thought 
other local associations would like to 
arrange trips for Christmas, Easter, or 
summer vacations. The CTA group 
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plans a similar project with Transocean tcilit 
acilities 


Airlines next Christmas. 
The ten-day excursion included , 26b. 
smooth round trip to the mid-Pacifc booklet 


islands’ comfortable hospitality, guided 4b. 
tours of the Islands including visits tg ar's Frie 
numerous historic and scenic spots, and } the tra\ 
an opportunity to study Hawaiian flora ves and 
fauna, and geology. equivale 

In learning about the people, the | oritine 
folklore, the history, the food, and the | ‘8 % 
atmosphere of the Islands, the teachers 1b. 


from Oakland discovered some of the cation | 
reasons why Hawaii is known as the 































S - * 53b. 
Paradise of the Pacific. * 
cation { 
sacadacaaaaaacpasbaameaaicaaatases 55. 
SPRING WEEKEND BARGAIN pat 
Enjoy a warm Spring weekend in Jack London’s scenic Valley of the Moon . .. only 40 miles from — 
San Francisco or Oakland. 
THREE DAYS — $30.00 FOUR DAYS — $38.00 67b. 
Includes room with bath, three delicious meals daily, tennis, ping pong, shuffleboard, etc. Golf a lations. 


slight extra cost. Cocktail lounge with TV. 


SONOMA MISSION INN 20vEs serines, caLirornia 8 and tra 


Owned and operated by George T. Thompson Hotel Company "Tb. 
San Francisco Office, 505 Geary Street, Phone PR. 6-2033, GR. 4-3600 or Sonoma 5505 
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United 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA sb 


HIGH SCHOLARSHIP HIGH STANDARDS ol 


ee ®@ ing ho 
Lake M 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 


ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 


University of California Extension | ' i i i 
pt sr the cng A Directory and information will be sent upon request 


Santa Barbara, California 
Please send me complete information on 


the 1954 Institute of Nature Study and eee 


Conservation at Santa Barbara. 

CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 
Address ere 645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 
Member of the National Council of Independent Schools 


22nd Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 9 - 21 


Inquiries Answered Without Obligation 


Name.. 


RN sins aise TNO... 
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Factual, informative booklets for class- 
room or personal use are available from 
CTA Journal’s advertisers. Vacation attrac- 
tions for this number are also listed. Al- 
ways use the advertiser’s own coupons for 
quick response. The coupon below will help 
you secure material from the firms whose 
facilities you wish to consider. 


26b, French National Railroads. 25-page 
booklet on France. 


4b, National City Bank. “The Travel- 
e's Friend” —a 24-page booklet of hints for 
the traveler. Includes dollar exchange val- 
yes and time changes all over the world, 
equivalents in weights and measures, space 
for itinerary, record of expenses and sugges- 
tions on gratuities. 


51b. United Air Lines. 
cation Folders. 


Hawaii Air Va- 


* 53h. United AirLines. California air va- 
cation folders. 


55b. Sita. Folder for 1954 tours to Eu- 
rope, Around the World, Mexico, South 
America, Orient and the West. 


67b. Colorado Department of Public Re- 
lations. 6-piece packet of literature on fun 
and travel in Colorado. 


71b. Vanderbilt Better Tours. Folders of 
tours to Europe, Western and Southeastern 
United States, Mexico, Canada. 


87b. Wisconsin & Michigan S.S. Com- 
pany, “Across Lake Michigan by S.S. Mil- 
waukee Clipper”—an illustrated folder tell- 
ing how you can take your auto across 
lake Michigan between Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


sin, and Muskegon, Michigan, to enjoy a 
six-hour cruise and eliminate 240 miles of 
congested driving. 


97b. The Earth and Its Peoples. A re- 
porft of a test at the Bell Gardens Senior 
High School, Los Angeles, California, on 
36 teaching films used in conjunction with 
Social Studies and World Geography classes 
with interesting pupil reactions. A catalog 
of free 16mm sound films. Many are suit- 
able for school room use. (United World 
Films, Inc.) 


101b. Greyhound Lines. Pleasure map of 
America in full color, features pre-planned 
vacations all over the USA, Canada, Alaska, 
Mexico and Cuba. Unfolds to size 21 in. 
x 18 in., making an attractive wall display. 


104b. Canadian Rockies Tours. Sample 
itineraries and costs for two week trips 
from California via Seattle and Vancouver, 
stopping at Banff Springs Hotel and Cha- 
teau Lake Louise with motor limousine tours 
in the mountains. 


SRA to Provide Speakers 

Science Research Associates, educa- 
tional publishers, have made three con- 
sultants available for speaking engage- 
ments and local association workshops. 
They will be able to discuss improved 
materials and methods of instruction 
through systematic application of re- 
search techniques, according to Lyle M. 
Spencer, president of the Chicago firm. 

The consultants are Miss Eleanor M. 
Zeis, until recently state supervisor of 
guidance in Mississippi; Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Simpson, director of the reading 
service, Institute of Psychological Serv- 
ice, Illinois Institute of Technology; 
and Dr. Yale J. Laitin, senior staff asso- 
ciate and specialist in psychological 
testing. 

Program arrangements may be made 
by contacting Dr. Spencer at SRA, 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


1953-54 


Please have sent to me the items indicated in the space below. Orders on this 


coupon will be accepted only through June 30, 1954. 


26b. 43b. Sib. 53b. 55b.  67b. 


School Name 
School Address 
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77b. 87b.97b. 101b. 104b. 


SUMMER RESIDENCE 


Teachers attending Summer Session or just 
vacationing in San Francisco will like the 
clean, home-like atmosphere of Chimes Manor. 
Attractive single and double rooms facing 
Golden Gate Park. Excellent meals. 

Reasonable rates, by the week, month, or 
season. 

This is truly a residence where out-of-town 
men and women can enjoy San Francisco and 
feel at home. 

Excellent transportation to both the new 
and to the old campus of San Francisco State 
Teachers College, and to all points of interest 
in the Bay Area. 


For reservations, write: Aletha Mortensen 


CHIMES MANOR 


1994-98 Fell St., San Francisco 17 « EVergreen 6-9862 


MOTHER LODE 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
July 12 thru August 20 


in historic Murphys, California, the heart of the Sierra 
Nevada vacation land. For information write: 
DuPont B. Vincent 


MOUNTAIN RANCH CALIFORNIA 


MILLS COLLEGE 


Summer Session: 21 June - 30 July 
Child Development, Creative Art, Creative 
Literature, Dance, Education, La Maison 
Frangaise, Music, Psychology, Secretarial 
Studies. 

Workshop Opportunities 
Address: Office of the Summer Session, 
Mills College, Oakland 13. 


20th Annual 
ESCORTED TOURS 


EUROPE 13 countries entirely 

by motor coach. 68 days. .. $1375 

Calif. © Colo. ® Yellowstone @ Pacific N-W 

E-Canada ® New York © N-England 
New Orleans ® Mexico ® Hawaii 
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59 EAST MADISON, CHICAGO 3, DEPT. C 


WANTED 


A teacher who has the desire for opportunity 
to enter industry. Must have had some ad- 
ministrative experience. Male. Approximately 
40 years. Opportunity for top level position 
in Personnel for National Company in Los 
Angeles. Will meet your salary to start. Send 
complete resume to Box M-54, c/o CTA 
JOURNAL. 


SCIENCE SUPPLIES 
for the Elementary Teacher 


Nichols Science Supply will handle all 
science material needs for the Elementary 
teacher, such as: 


Aquariums Magnets 

All aquarium supplies Wire 

Reading glass Batteries 

Barometers Doorbells 

Compasses Buzzers 

Tripod magnifier Knife switches 
Large or small light sockets 


Write for Free brochure or order direct 


Nichols Science Supply 
P.O. Box 1971, Fresno, Calif. 


Please send me free brochure on Elementary Science 
Material. 
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HE SCHOOLS belong to the peo- 

ple. In this country, the govern- 
ment belongs to the people, too. But 
nobody with a sound brain marches up 
to the U. S. Treasury with a demand 
that “Ill take my share now.” 


With ownership goes responsibility. 
If the stability, growth, and mainte- 
nance of public education rests in the 
hands of the citizen, he must give guid- 
ance and support. Since the average 
citizen is a product of the schools, his 
loyalty is fundamental and profound. 


Our social, economic, and cultural 
patterns change with each generation. 
The atomic age will not function like 
the Victorian age. Some of “the people” 
forget that change is a basic law of 
nature. And they can’t repeal it. 


For the citizen to complain about his 
child’s education “because it doesn’t 
stick to the fundamentals me and my 
father got in school” is to confess ignor- 
ance of the changing demands of the 
world in which he lives. Misinformation 
and apathy account for.a large part of 
the criticism directed at the schools to- 
day. We shall not concern ourselves 
at the moment with the wilful designs 
of subversive or selfish professional 
sharpers. 


The intelligent and alert citizen is 
willing and eager that actual teaching 
and the operation of the schools should 
be delegated to professional educators. 
As long as he understands and approves 
what goes on in the classroom the cit- 
izen gives his support. His resistance 
builds up when he does not understand. 
When his child brings home attitudes 
and methods varying widely from his 
own experience, the honest man seeks 
an honest and forthright explanation. 


The citizen who learned to read, 
write, and cipher and left school at 14 
to help on the farm now enters a for- 
eign element. He finds children playing 
when they should be working. He finds 
psychological studies, guidance pro- 


40 


To clarify our own thinking and to meet our obligation 


to society, we must develop and maintain an honey 


philosophy of educational policy 


grams, concern with morality and ethics 
and citizenship. 


It is no help to the citizen in this 
quandary of doubt and bewilderment to 
be greeted by a teacher with a flair for 
pedaguese. He must be shown in ac- 
ceptable terms how his child, a product 
of modern education, will be properly 
equipped to meet the requirements of 
a mechanized, urbanized society. 


A large part of his resistance grows 
from a feeling that the professional edu- 
cator is pushing him around. His ques- 
tions may be met by a disdainful stare 
and an attitude of “you have no busi- 
ness here . . . this is the province of the 
superior professional mind . . . your job 
is to give us what we ask for so that 
we may teach as we see fit.” His inter- 
pretation will be inaccurate—we hope. 


Education could not keep pace with 
a changing world unless educators 
adapted new knowledge to classroom 
methods. What kind of product would 
we have if we taught the component 
elements of table salt but ignored the 
elementary principles of atomic struc- 
ture? Or the history of the American 
Revolution but not the United Nations 
and the conflict of national ideologies? 
In a similar sense, educators have 
learned how the brain works and they 
have adapted a knowledge of human 
relations to the work of the classroom. 
Some of the methods evolved have been 
frankly experimental. But research and 
analysis are clearing away the debris, 
leaving a strong educational framework. 


Educators have strengthened their 
claim to professional status. But it 
would be foolhardy to presume that 
teachers have obtained from their em- 
ployers a license to establish policy 
without hindrance. There is growing 
evidence that teachers have entered a 
partnership with an alert associate. 


Some of that evidence may be seen 
in the work of the National Citizens’ 
Commission for the Public Schools, in 


the public interest in national Magazine 
features which praise or condemn the 
schools, and in reasoned statements pro. 
duced by leaders in the profession, 


At the recent fifth annual dinner of 
NCCPS, Walter Lippman and Beard. 
ley Ruml, neither of whom claims statys 
as educators, spoke with clarity and dis. 
cernment on the citizen’s fiscal anj 
social responsibility to the  schook, 
Author Lippmann pointed out that na. 
tional effort in support of education had 
declined to about a third of what it was 
50 years ago and warned that “our peo- 
ple may not be equal to the challenge, 
and if they do not succeed, they may 
not have a second chance in order to 
try again.” Financier Ruml outlined a 
plan of Federal aid in support of edu. 
cation. 


A heartening emphasis on the theme 
of partnership in which the citizen 
establishes policy and the professional 
worker administers it may be found in 
Dr. George W. Strayer’s “A Design for 
the Administration of Public Educ- 
tion,” first of a series of monographs 
published in April by the School of 
Education of Stanford University. Re- 
peatedly the eminent educator states 
that “the schools belong to the peopl’ 
and a major theme is that “lay boards 
of education should be given responsi 
bility for selection of state and county 
superintendents of schools.” 


The CTA Code of Ethics underscores 
responsibilty to the public, a guarantee 
that the new CTA Commission on Edv- 
cational Policy will render significant 
service for our partner, the citizen. 


While the CTA-CEP has beet 
launched with the avowed purpose ¢ 
interpreting professional opinion 
what and how we teach, it will do so not 
to persuade its colleagues but to & 
tablish understanding and agreement it 
the mind of the citizen. For the degre 
of that agreement will measure the ef 
fectiveness of the educator. 


CTA Journal, May | 
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CTA Southern Section owns California Education 
Press, a printing establishment which specializes in 
production of pamphlets and books of special interest 
to teachers and administrators. Here are a few of the 
current titles now available, which may be easily 
ordered by using the coupon below: 


1. RAINY DAY ACTIVITIES, Gladys Lewis Cox, 4th to 
8th grade, each $1.25, discount for quantity. 


2, WORKING TOGETHER IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL COUNCIL, W. H. Clinkenbeard, hints to teacher 
sponsor, council procedures, $1.25 each, discount for 
quantity. 


3. LITERATURE FOR PRIMARY CHILDREN, Marga- 
ret Kenney and Helen Nefzger, literature guide for small 
children, 90c each, discount for quantity. 


4. TIPS TO TEACHERS, Ted Gordon, tips for old 
teacher or new to help him do a better job, $1.25 each, 
discount for quantity. 


5. SHARING AND SHOWING, Mabel C. Bennett and 
Katherine V. Bishop, guide to parent-teacher conferences, 
75e each, discount for quantity. 


6. TEACHER TENURE IN CALIFORNIA, CTA-SS 
Research, explaining operation of tenure laws in this state, 
0c each. 


1. FINANCING PUBLIC EDUCATION IN CALIFOR- 
NIA, CTA-SS Research, a non-technical explanation of 
principles of school finance, 30c each. 


8 THIRD ANNUAL MIDYEAR CONFERENCE ON 
GOOD TEACHING, 36-page booklet digesting keynote 


discussions at recent session, 50c¢ each. 


Special Services Department 
CTA, Southern Section 

612 So. Figueroa St. 

Los Angeles 17, Calif, 


Enclosed find $............. Send me the items circled: 


PUBLICATIONS fo help you... 


Your state CTA headquarters in San Francisco has 
produced in its own offset plant a wide variety of 
booklets, primarily intended as aids to organizational 
growth and helps for local association officers. All of 
the booklets listed below should be read by every 
CTA member. Other subjects are in preparation. 


1. CO-OPER-ACTION, 58 pages, an excellent handbook 
on professional relations, ethics, maintenance of stand- 
ards, ete. 


2. PUSHBUTTONS FOR PRESIDENTS, 64 pages, guide- 
book for local teacher club presidents; duties of officers, 
PNGRNANG ONGs. REO cassis cotitaecnnsntsaddecucdsard 25¢ 


3. HOPE FOR THE BRAVE, 36 pages, procedures and 


program ideas for the international relations committees. 


4. AT YOUR SERVICE, 62 pages, a guide for local 


in-service education programs. 


5. FREEWAYS TO FRIENDSHIPS, 44 pages, covering 
programs and procedures for local public relations com- 
mittees. Each 


6. HERITAGE OF FREEDOM, brief but powerfully 
graphic illustration of our domestic way of life, citizen- 
ship education. Each 


7. MEASURE OF A GOOD TEACHER, 36 pages, Dr. 
Lucien Kinney, a valuable guide to judging ideal fune- 
tion of the teacher. Each 


8. RESEARCH BULLETINS. A wide variety of CTA 
research studies. Order by number of subject (see inside 
cover of any Bulletin for subjects available). Most titles 
in print at 25c each. 


Publications Department 
California Teachers Association 
693 Sutter Street 

San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Enclosed find $............. Send me the items circled: 


Name 
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GOING TO BRITISH COLUMBIA OR 
MANITOBA, CANADA? Save needless 
delay at customs—ask us now for re- 
quired evidence that you are insured 
by ‘a recognized American company. 


Aw MERGENCY ROADSIDE SERVICE (if 
included in your policy) — Call any 
nearby garage, pay for work done, send 


INSURANCE NOTES 
gor 
CU dat 


teceipted bill to California Casualty 
Indemnity Exchange. A check will be 
mailed to you within 48 hours for the 
amount. of the bill up fo the $10 or 
$100 limit you chose when ordering 
your policy. 


FOR COMPLETE PEACE OF MIND be 
sure your automobile insurance is ap- 
proved by CTA and underwritten by 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, 
which means the peak of: protection as 


well as probable 35 per cent savings. 
~ 


VISITING NEW YORK? CONNECTI- , 
CUT? You must increase your bodily & 
injury liability coverage if present lim- 
its are below $10/20,000 for New York 
and $20/20,000 for Connecticut, Cost 
is usually $2 to $3. 


FOR A HAPPIER VACATION — Re- 
member that most accidents involve vio- 
lations of traffic laws. DON'T: speed, 
drive on wrong side of road, drive 
while drinking, crowd car ahead, drive 
while fatigued. DO: start early each 
morning and stop early for preferred 
lodgings and more sight-seeing. 


IN CASE OF ACCIDENT: {1) Always 
stop and give aid. (2) Notify California 
Casualty by telephone or wire, collect, 
if there is bodily injury or serious pro- 
perty damage. (See claims service card 
for details.) 
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cn , DRIVING IN MEXICO? For trips over 
=) % “ 10 days and 25 
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buy seperate ins e in a Mexican 
company af your point of entry. Pre- 
mium is about $1 a doy. 
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CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN © 22 Battery Street, San Francisco 11, or 417 South Hill Street, Los Ange! 2s 13 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Ficase send me your 
exact costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


Date of School School 
ON Name. City 
Spouse's Date of Spouse's 
Name ee ee CnC Or 
Address CTA 
No. and Street aus ily. eS ae 


_Employer. 


Date Present Company(ies) 
Policy Expires _____. Now Insured by. 


Car 
Yeor___ Make 


Model Body Motor Date 
Nam a ee : Purch. 
Finance Co.'s 


| 

| 

| 

I 

I 

| 

} 

I 
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1 

1 s 
_ Address: No. and Street en I a 
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I 
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ae 
(Fleetline, Deluxe, Custom, Standard, etc.) 

By Whom Financed?. 
Ages of Non-Driving 
Children, if any. 


(Bank, Credit Union, etc.) 
In Past Year: $_____=—SE 
(If none, write NONE") 

rian SN ‘); al i 
a ( EN i e way); also used regularly for business? 
Driven principally by Self? Spouse? Other?_____ Is other driver(s) under 25 years of age? ; 

(Check One) Company(ies) Other (If more than one, give number) 

Car(s) Insured by__ Sym 


Losses: $ 


Collision Losses Other 
FOR OFFICE USE 


Is above car usually driven to work? 
(Yes or No) 


Terr ea 
Coll___ 


Do you have other car(s) in household?____ 
(Yes or No) 


In order to quote you the LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL the data requested 
above. FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE telephone collect to: S. F.—SUtter 1-2600; L. A.—MAdison 6-146]. 
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